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Education of Deaf Mutes. 
By Mary RICHARDS GRAY. 


The question, Which is the worse affliction, blind- 
ness‘or deafness, followed as it must be by mut- 
ism? is often asked. Those who have had wide 
experience in teaching afflicted persons say that 
blindness is much less of a trial than deafness. 
Blindness operates most disadvantageously upon 
the physical part of man; deafness upon his men- 
tal and moral condition. The deaf and dumb have 
the advantage in the use of their physical powers, 
the blind in their capability of mental development 
and the acquisition of the knowledge of moral 
principles. Dr. Howe, who gained such wide re- 
nown for his success in educating Laura Bridgman, 
the blind deaf mute, says: ‘‘ Hundreds and thou- 
sands of blind persons are found who are in inti- 
mate relations with seeing people, and some in 
every age have risen to eminence in music, letters, 
legislation, and politics, while there is hardly one 
deaf mute whose name is known to history.”’ 

One of the reasons why deaf mutes have never 
attained much in the way of intellectual achieve- 
ment is the fact that so little has been done for 
them, comparatively speaking. It is only a little 
over two centuries ago that the alphabet for the 
deaf was invented and that educators began inter- 
esting themselves in this class of unfortunates. 
The work has progressed, but even at the present 
time the methods of teaching are in an experi- 
mental stage. The latest method is called the lip- 
reading or oral method, and the latest idea is to 
teach the deaf to speak at the age at which normal 
children learn speech. In fact, the new method 
has so many advantages over those which consist 
chiefly of signs and spelling with the hands that it 
is fast gaining ground and promises to be the 
method of the future the world over. 

In connection with the school for the deaf at 27 
Alexandra Villas, London, N., there are homes 
founded by the Rev. W. Stainer, which accommo- 
date about two hundred and thirty children in nine 
houses. These homes are supported partly by the 
tuition paid by the pupils and partly by voluntary 
contributions. In the workshops, which are the 
prominent feature of the place, boys are taught 
all kinds of wood, zinc, iron and copper work, 
modeling, wood carving, tailoring, shoemaking, 
etc., and the girls are instructed in cooking and 
laundering in kitchens especially fitted for their 
use. All work is done outside regular school 
hours, and by ordinary, not special, teachers for 
the deaf. 

According to statistics there are over 4,000 deaf 
mutes in Chile. The only school provided for 
them is the national] institution at Santiago, which 
formerly admitted only boys, but which has been 
reorganized and now has a department for girls. 

The total number of deaf pupils under instruc- 
tion in the United States is about 10,750; of these 
7,000 are being taught speech, the others the sign 
and manual language. InCanadathere are nearly 
800 under instruction, and of these more than half 
are being taught speech. 


The only schools for the deaf in the world with’ 
500 or more pupils in attendance are the Pennsyl- 
vania institution in Philadelphia, and the Illinois’ 
institution at Jacksonville. 

Connected with the school for deaf mutes at 
Zell, in Bavaria, is 4 home to which girls can go 
after leaving school. It has usually about forty 
inmates, some of whom spend their time making 
clerical vestments and church regalia, others doing 
housework and gardening. ; 

- In Braunschweig attendance at school from the 
seventh to the sixteenth year is obligatory upon 
every deaf child. is 

The Royal Deaf-Mute institution, at Berlin, is 
the only state institution proper in the kingdom of 
Prussia. Its object is that of a normal training 
school for teachers of the deaf; for this purpose 
the state minister of instruction designates annually. 
five or six young teachers, either male or female,’ 
to attend the institution for two years, there to. 
receive theoretical and practical instruction. Upon 
concluding the term of training, if they pass ex- 
aminations successfully, they are certified as qual- 
ified for appointment as teachers in any of the 
schools for the deaf in any part of the state. Dur- 
ing this period of training each one receives an- 
nually a state subsidy of 1200 mark ($291). The 
deaf mute school connected with the institution’ 
constitutes primarily a practice school for teachers. 

From the school for deaf and dumb children at 
Bristol, in England, come the following -facts: 
‘There are two instances of four deaf and dumb - 
children in a family in which the parents are not. 
deaf; four instances of three children in a family. 
in which the parents are not deaf; seven instances 
of two deaf children in a family in which the par- 
ents are not deaf; and one instance of four deaf 
children in a family having deaf parents. In this 
case besides the parents, the paternal grandfather, | 
uncle, two aunts, and four cousins are deaf. In 
one of the instances of three in a family, the par-: 
ents were cousins; in one of the instances of two 
in a family the parents were uncle and niece.” 

A few years ago the New York institute had in- 
charge a deaf and dumb boy without arms. The: 
child was taught to write with a long pencil at- 
tached to the stumps of his arms. 

Is the uneducated deaf mute morally and legally 
responsible is a question which has often been 
asked and fully discussed. In many criminal cases 
here and abroad deaf mutes who have committed - 
murder have been treated as irresponsible persons 
and no sentence has been passed on them. 

It is estimated that there are in the world 1,000,- 
000 blind persors, 800,000 deaf mutes, and fifty’ 
blind deaf mutes. Sweden is reported to have 
twenty blind deaf mutes, an enormous number for 
one small country. 


BPN 
The National Educational Association will. 
meet at Asbury Park, N. J., July 3-7. Pres Supt 
William H. Maxwell, New York City; Perma ent’ 
Sec., Irwin Shepard Winona, Minn. 
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Training of the Feeble-Minded. 
Mrs. FRANK A. BRECK, Vineland, N. J. 


_One of the most kindly benevolences of modern 
times is the providing of institutions for the care 
and training of the feeble-minded. 

In former days such unfortunate ones were left 
untaught—often uncared for—to become the un- 
happy victims of the thoughtless cruelty of other 
children. Who can portray what these poor in- 
capables have suffered in the past? Prenatally 
robbed of their rightful heritage, unequipped to 
cope with their better endowed companions, una- 
ble to direct their energies, prone to bad habits, 
often repulsive in appearance and manners, inade- 
quate to proclaim their wrongs— what wonder that 
at last noble hearted men and women have roused 
to the importance of gathering together these im- 
potent ones, and seeking to make the most and 
best of their limited faculties! 

There are unquestionably many causes of idiocy: 
Fright, shock, nervousness, dissipation, consan- 
guinity of parents, and causes more obscure. 
Drunkenness is undoubtedly responsible for a 
ape proportion of the dwarfing of human intel- 

ect. 

Whatever be the cause, however, of this sorrow- 
ful infirmity, the custodians of these innocent hu- 
man wrecks owe it to themselves, to society, and 
most of all to the weaklings, to give them the ben- 
efit of whatever training is possible. 

There is an unspeakable pathos in looking over 
a room-full of these enfeebled children. A few 
have well shaped heads and appear as well equipped 
as many a child you may see in our public schools; 
but for the most part, a down-dropped jaw, a pro- 
truding tongue, a lopping, misshapen head, a trem- 
ulous flutter of lip or eye, a down-trodden nose, a 
vacant stare, a bestial countenance—all are elo- 
quent of scant mentality. _ 

One of the foremost institutions for the care of 
the feeble-minded is situated at Vineland, New 
Jersey. Dr. C. W. Wilson, physician in this train- 
ing school, says: 

. ‘One of the most frequent questions that we are asked 
is: ‘What can be done in a school for the feeble-minded to 
make that child more useful or nearer a normal child?’ In 
the first place, so much depends on whether the child is an 
idiot, a high or low-grade imbecile, or a backward child. It 
is easy enough to distinguish an idiot from a low or high- 
ade imbecile, but to distinguish a high-grade imbecile 
rom a backward child is not always so easy, and may re- 
quire some diagnostic skill. 

“* We endeavor to be candid with the parents of these chil- 
dren, and give them a frank reply to the best of our knowl- 
edge, for this affliction is a sadone. But when they see 
their child improving, how pleased they are in knowing it is 
being taught to the extent of its ability. 

“‘ An idiot will always remain the same. His habits may be 
somewhat improved, but we can expect but little besides. A 
low or middle-grade imbecile may become more tidy, useful, 
and better-mannered, and in a number of ways, show im- 
aegypeey but, unless under constant training, he soon falls 

ack, and if neglected, will rapidly retrograde where he was 
before he came under training. The high-grade imbecile or 
the backward child is the one that responds most to treat- 
ment. Backward children are so closely related tothe high- 

de imbecile that perhaps they have not been detected, 
ut considered feeble-minded until entering an institution 
for the defectives. But there they sooner or later show 
that they are as superior to the other children as they were 
deficient among the normal children at the public school. 

“We cannot change a defective toa normal child, for the 
gray matter of the brain cannot be supplied, but we strive 
to train judiciously and to the utmost, such as remains, with 
the hope of making an individual who shall be useful, happy 
and as nearly self-supporting as is possible, but he willeal- 
ways need direction and guidance. 

‘‘As manual training and gymnastics are essential in devel- 
oping dormant faculties, they form a most a part 
in our work. ‘They are education by doing.’ e must not 
try to develop a single set or series of muscles in simple or 
complex movements, but develop to some extent the entire 
muscular system; for the defective child’s entire body must 
be stimulated, and in that way we reach the brain areas, as 
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the motor centers are the special avenues to the higher cere- 
bration.”’ 

Educators are coming to realize that weak- 
minded children are not ‘‘ perversions but retar- 
dations.’’ By careful observation of these they 
are able to study mind processes that pass too rap- 
idly in ordinary children to be adequately anal- 
yzed. In this way facts of mental growth may be 
more successfully learned than in the schools of 
normal children. 

In the Vineland Training school a high degree 
of excellence is attained by those capable of in- 
struction. The general development of body, 
mind, and soul are sought, so that not only read- 
ing, writing, arithmetic, and kindred subjects are 
taught, but nature studies, stories, games, gar- 
dening, and industrial pursuits occupy the atten- 
tion and bring the child to the highest possible 
state of development. A small collection of ani- 
mals called the ‘‘zoo”’ is a never failing source of 
interest to these boys and girls who, like other 
children, delight in pets. 

The industrial department is an important fea- 
ture. Dressmaking, mending, tailoring, launder- 
ing, mattress and pillow making, drawing, paint- 
ing, carving, shoemaking, and fruit and vegetable 
canning, are among the pursuits that occupy a 
portion of the day. Care is taken not to keep the 
children too continuously at manual labor, for it 
is recognized that the mentally deficient are lack- 
ing also in physical endurance. 

The amusement of the feeble-minded is one of 
the cardinal principles to be observed in their 
training; and it means much that they shall be 
kept happily occupied amid healthful, beautiful 
surroundings where no corporal punishment is per- 
mitted, only the law of love and kindness, while 
they are slowly, patiently led into realms of use- 
fulness and joy. 

Dr. Richards tells of an imbecile boy eight years 
old, who had never known his mother. Helpless, 
unsmiling, he lay on the floor day after day, una- 
ble even to roll over. Taken into sucha home, he 
was led by love and patient effort, to understand 
at last what was required of him. He learned to 
smile, to distinguish objects, to speak, to point to 
the sun and say, ‘‘God—God made it.’’ By and 
by he asked, ‘‘Have Ia mother?’”’ Then when 
that mother visited him, he exclaimed, ‘‘ Is that 
my mother? O mother, I am so glad to see you!’’ 

Is not such evolution of a soul worth the effort 
it costs? And should not benevolent humanity reach 
down to these lowly, limited ones—‘‘the least of 
these, my brethren’’—and help them to a knowl- 
edge of the Christ who loves them all? 

Surgery has sometimes accomplished the possi- 
bility of faculty unfoldment. A child born with- 
out the usual fissures of the skull, grew to be 
nearly a year eld and remained as helpless and un- 
observing as in earliest infancy. An operation 
making the divisions usually provided by nature, 
permitted the development of the brain, and in a 
few days there was a noticeable improvement. 
The child had been simply suffering for want of 
brain room and soon grew normally active, strong, 
and observant. 

In the Vineland Training school each teacher is 
expected to write a daily report of her class—lit- 
tle events, unusual happenings, special work of 
individuals, and ‘‘always the good.’’ These re- 
ports are handed to the superintendent who reads 
them, marks with blue pencil all the good men- 
tioned, and then returns them. Such commenda- 
tions as, ‘‘ very good,’’ or ‘‘this shows improve- 
ment,’’ or “‘ report again next week,’’ encourage 
teacher and pupil alike, and the child is spurred 
to greater effort toward perfection. 

Little has as yet been done for epileptics, but 
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observation and science are at work with them, 
and much good may be expected. 

One important fact connected with the training 
of the feeble-minded is that however skilled and 
useful they become, they will always need super- 
vision. Even when they become so competent as 
to be, under guidance, self-supporting, they 
should never be turned loose upon society to 
propagate their kind, to retrograde and bring 
themselves to pauperism, criminality, and general 
wreck. 

It is estimated that one per cent. of the children 
in English public schools belong to the backward 
class, and cannot do the work of the grades. In 
Germany more than 6,000 of these backward chil- 
dren are maintained in special schools. In Prussia 
all cities of 20,000 inhabitants maintain such 
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schools. London has many such, and in our own 
country similar ones have been established in our 
principal cities. 

There ought, however, to be some permanent 
provision whereby these defective ones may be 
safeguarded, and society protected. Not all the 
parents of such children can afford the expense of 
private instruction, and the state should, in its own 
defense, compass this object. 

Only teachers gifted with an unusual degree of 
patience should undertake the important work of 
instructing the feeble-minded; but thus fortified, 
they may successfully work, watch, hope,—yes, 
love, the unfortunate little ones into a blessed un- 
derstanding and development which shall prove 
an inestimable boon to them and a great comfort 
to parents and guardians. 





The Crisis in Russia. 
By Adolphe Monell-Sayre. 


The geographies give a misleading conception 
of conditions in Russia when they make the boun- 
dary line between Europe and Asia run along the 
crest of the Ural mountains. The boundary line 
in reality lies far to the west. With the exception 
of the once independent crowns of Poland and 
Finland, all of the dominions under the sway of 
the tzar are Asiatic in character, and only by an 
appreciation of that fact is it possible to apprehend 
correctly Russian history and Russian politics. 

Russian history and Russian politics have been 
for the past thousand years, and are to-day found 
almost exclusively in the palace of the Russian 
tzars. This, of itself, shows the country to be of 
Asia. In no government in Europe, since the 
downfall of the Roman empire, has the like been 
so. However absolute in theory might be the 
Bourbon sovereign at Paris, or at Madrid, or at 
Naples, it was never practically true that all the 
political power of the realm was contained within 
his palace walls. There might be no set instru- 
ment of government, formally digested into sec- 
tions and articles, but at the lowest ebb of Euro- 
pean democracy the people had still some power. 
And, even if the people were not very weighty, 
the nobles were a class whom no king could safely 
disregard. 

Moreover, the people might be trampled upon, 
and the nobility condemned to dangle useless in 
the royal antechamber, yet was the crowned ruler 
not alone the possessor of authority. There was 
always the Church. She was frequently in alli- 
ance with the royal prerogatives, but she was as 
frequently arrayed against them in battle, and the 
most self-willed European ruler had to take into 
his consideration the danger of the altar being 
hostiletohim, and the thunders of the Church Mil- 
itant resounding from the ‘‘ drum ecclesiastic.’’ 

This is European history. The graduated inde- 
pendence of the feudal system and the political 
stiffneckedness of the Western Church lay at the 
bottom of European society, and even when the 
feudal system had crumbled, and even where the 
Church had bowed herself before the throne, the 
mere memory of the former influence of noble and 
priest preserved them from complete political in- 
difference, and prevented the Louises and the 
Philips from sweeping absolutely out of their reck- 
oning all but the favorites whom the royal whim 
had seated around the council board. 

But this is not as history reads in Asia. In that 
vast continent there is first the king, and after 
him there is nothing. A palace intrigue may stab 
him in his bedchamber, a discontent among 
his guards may leave him butchered on the parade 


ground, but that a revolution should cause the 
people to rise, or that any class or section of soci- 
ety should arm itself in revolt, is unthinkable. 
‘*The king is dead, long live the king ”’ is the only 
purpose of any change of government. A kins- 
man, or sometimes a daring outsider, climbs to the 
throne over the bleeding body of his predecessor, 
and there the affair ends. ‘‘An Amurath an Am- 
urath succeeds,’’ and everybody else remains the 
same as before, except the particular friends of 
the late Amurath, who generally disappear. His 
palace safe, and his household regiments loyal, the 
despot can rest secure. He need no more fear an 
uprising of nobles or of peasants than we do that 
the ants will combine against us. 

Nor is he under any ecclesiastical apprehension. 
The Eastern churches always support the powers 
that be. They will indeed plunge the world into 
ruin, and die to the last man for a word of the 
Creed or a thread of their vestments, but, provided 
the king leaves dogma and ritual alone, he may 
do with them as he likes. At a nod from the pal- 
ace the Metropolitan obediently retires from the 
throne of his cathedral, and exchanges the eccle- 
siastical homage of whole provinces for the ob- 
security of a distant convent. Imagine Rome or 
Canterbury being so subservient! Imaginea Luth- 
eran or a Presbyterian monarch trying to deal in 
such wise with his chief synod! The whole coun- 
try would be in a blaze as fast as the news could 
travel. The Cardinal Archbishop of Toledo and 
John Knox were quite different persons, but they 
were alike in this, that neither the primate of All 
Spain nor the preacher of Scotland would budge 
one inch for any Habsburg or Stuart that ever 
worea diadam. And around them at a crisis would 
have gathered millions. Itis never so in the East. 
St. Chrysostom offends an empress and he is 
dragged—albeit his eloquence is reported to have 
charmed the very angels—from the patriarchal 
chair of the entire Orient. Nicenor, is slandered 
by his enemies to a vacillating monarch, and, adored 
by the people as he is, he is banished from the met- 
ropolitical primacy of Moscow, and not a voice raises 
itself in protest. 

Thus runs Russian history—always in Asiastic 
channels. The Slavic race has behind it no tradi- 
tions of self-government. The autocrat has not 
cast off the chains of the feudal system, for there 
never was a feudal system. He does not have to 
walk warily in the face of a jealous pulpit, tena- 
cious of every scrap of sacerdotal independence, 
for his people were converted from Constantino- 
ple, not from Rome, and their Christianity is of 
the Greek, not of the Latin cast. Therefore, ele- 
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vated into the possession of all power, below him 
all men are on a dead level—of nothing. The rich- 
est and most long-descended aristocrat in his em- 
pire has not a vestige of political right, nor had 
his father, nor his father’s father. To the tzar 
alone does all power belong; it is the privilege of 
subjects only to obey, and they do obey but, —— 

Peter III. was strangled by his chamberlains, 
and his German empress placed alone on the throne; 
the emperor Paul was poniarded by his attendants, 
and his son, Alexander the First, reigned in his 
stead. At the death of Alexander, in 1821, his 
youngest brother Nicholas received the homage of 
the court, altho by strict right the Grand Duke 
Constantine was entitled tothe crown. On this 
occasion an attempt was made to rouse the people 
for ‘‘ Constantine and the Constitution,’’ but what 
business was it of theirs which Romanoff held the 
scepter? They only asked curiously if La Consti- 
tutton was his imperial highness’ wife. 

Nor has this government by assassination been 
confined to the more immediate successors of that 
great Peter who first welded the dominions of the 
tzars of Muscovy into a united state, and drew his 
people up from barbarism to a place among the 
world’s nations. Alexander the second was another 
and a nobler Peter. He abolished serfdom; he in- 
augurated all manner of fiscal and social reform, 
and, recognizing that autocracy was an absurdity 
in the nineteenth century of our era, and that the 
throne stands far stronger if the subjects join 
somewhat in its powers, he drew up a constitution. 
This Magna Carta of Russia was about to be pro- 
mulgated, a little seed from which, in time, would 
have grown as representative and stable a govern- 
ment as that which England now enjoys, when the 
emperor was blownup bya bomb. “Oh, thenihil- 
ist devils! ’’ cried Russian officialdom. ‘‘Theanar- 
chist demons!’’ shuddered the ignorant outside 
world, and the intelligent in Russia sighed and 
cynically laughed. Why was it that when Alex- 
ander entered the imperial box at the opera every 
courtier sneaked from his seat with an ashen face, 
until the monarch and his family were left almost 
alone in an empty house? Why did the sleighs of 
the upper bureauocrats avoid the Nevsky Pros- 
peckt as if that avenue were the pathway to hell? 
They said the Prospeckt was mined. Well, who 
mined it? . Surely not the hunted nihilists. No, it 
is perfectly well understood in St, Petersburg that 
the Liberator Tzar was blown into pieces by mem- 
bers of his own suite, because they feared that he 
might become the Tzar Constitutional. 

The eldest son of the murdered emperor, care- 
fully trained by his father for the duties of the 
destined throne, might have carried on to comple- 
tion the plans of the good Alexander, but the 
‘young prince had died a few years before, some- 
what suddenly. Alexander the Third therefore 
succeeded. He was a sincere, good-natured giant, 
but he had not received a political education ade- 
quate to his exalted station, and he was naturally 
terrified at his father’s fate. Alone in his empire 
he remained ignorant of the true murderers of his 
august parent. The bowing courtiers pointed to 
‘the nihilists and Alexander believed. This, then, 
he muttered, was what came of liberality. Forth- 
with all the reforms of the father, out of respect 
to the father’s memory, were repealed. Only the 
ukase of emancipation remained. It had to. 

From 1881 to 1894 the entire machinery of gov- 
ernment was reactionary. Every spark of free 
thought was resolutely stamped out, the bureau- 
ocracy was triumphant. Alexander III. mean- 
while became more and more dissatisfied with the 
results of his rule, but he knew not how to turn, 
and - with his will of iron he plodded wearily on- 
ward. 
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As a youth the emperor had had as a tutor M. 
Pobyedonostseff, at this time procurator of the 
Holy Synod. M. Pobyedonostseff is a man of sin- 
gular ability and of relentless will, whose whole 
soul was devoted to the upholding of his pupil’s 
absolute power and of the supremacy of the Ortho- 
dox Church. The only way to do this that he be- 
lieved in was to repress. As head of the adminis- 
trative side of the established religion, and as the 
secret whisperer always at the emperor’s ear, 
neither in church nor state could any onward step 
be taken. The procurator is no vulgar fanatic. 
His learning is vast, his knowledge of the world 
extensive, his sincerity undoubted. The latest 
books of England and America lie upon his table, 
and no one suspects that his unintermitting toil 
produces anything beyond the modest stipend of 
his office. But to him it is criminal to educate the 
people when their lot, of necessity, must be one of 
lowly labor. It only renders them unhappy by 
creating desires which cannot be satisfied. To him 
a government in which the people participate is a 
foolishness, headed only toward disaster. To him 
also religious freedom is simply a delusion, for the 
Orthodox Church possesses the truth, and why 
FT help be given for the dissemination of false- 

ood? 

Therefore, autocracy must be upheld for the good 
of Russia, and never did the imperial mind cease 
to receive from the procurator this lesson. Also 
all dissent from the Russian Church must be re- 
duced to the smallest dimensions. Few, indeed, 
are the intelligent and honest men who will aid in 
such a propaganda, and, therefore, M. Pobyedon- 
ostseff, himself incorruptible and cultured, has 
been driven more and more to recommend to his 
master agents brutal and greedy. Thence came 
into civil greatness the Von Plehves and the Tre- 
pofits. The ecclesiastical hierarchy, bending be- 
neath the rod, obeys, albeit not with enthusiasm, 
the mandates of this lay pope. 

In 1894, Alexander III. died. His constitution 
should have carried him to as great an age as man 
can go, and he was still only in middle life. Sin- 
ister rumors float thru the salons of St. Peters- 
burg, and the kind of slow poison which a certain 
strict court dignitary administered is told one in 
greatsecrecy. Butofthisnomanknows. Hedied, 
however, and Nicholas the Second was proclaimed 
in Warsaw and Vladivostok, in Archangel and in 
Odessa, tzar and autocrat of all the Russias. 

Nicholas is a courteous and amiable young man 
who loves his wife and wishes his subjects well, 
but is not especially interested in anything in par- 
ticular, not even in ruling. Vast masses of docu- 
ments are piled upon his private desk each morn- 
ing, which reluctant ministers sav ought to receive 
his auspicious attention. Being a conscientious 
man Nicholas attends to them, and thus never is 
able to get the time nor energy to rise above a be- 
wildering cloud of details which float in from all 
quarters of an empire eight million square miles in 
extent. Moreover, when a crisis occurs and con- 
flicting opinions are presented, his majesty becomes 
confused, and, dropping the reins of power alto- 
gether, allows affairs to drift. 

M. Pobyedonostseff still looms up. Alexander 
III. was a gentleman, and, no matter what took 
place in Russia itself, the rights of the people of 
Finland were respected. The tzar was in that 
country only a constitutional Grand Duke, and had 
sworn, as had his ancestors, to observe the Finnish 
constitution. And respect it he did. But some- 
body talked Nicholas into a belief that his father’s 
policy toward Finland was really to reduce it to 
the rank of a Russian province, and forthwith, dis- 
regarding his own plighted faith, all the age-old 
liberties of Finland were trampled in the mire by 
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Russian military despots. While this crime, than 
which none in history is more cruel and contempti- 
ble, was being cynically perpetrated in the face of 
a vow registered on the international archives of 
Europe, the same Europe was sweetly exhorted to 
‘ send delegates to a congress which the Utopian- 
souled emperor of Russia designed for forwarding 
the sacred cause of universal peace. 

This was like Nicholas. He reads a book on the 
horrors of war, and forthwith sends notes to his 
' fellow-sovereigns inviting them to disarm immedi- 
ately. A skilful courtier or blunt M. Pobyedonost- 
seff suggests that such and such a plan was part 
of the lamented Alexander III’s policy, and Nich- 
olas orders that the plan be put in force. The 
genius of Alexander III., or what is supposed to 
be his genius, must always prevail while his son 
reigns. Thus says the tzaritza dowager, and thus 
the emperor obeys. 

For the tzaritza dowager is not to be lightly con- 
sidered by ministers and cabinets. It is now many 
years since the Princess Dagmar of Denmark left 
Copenhagen to share the throne of Alexander, but, 
’ like her sister, Queen Alexandra of England, she 
seems to have discovered the fountain of perpetual 
youth. During her husband’s reign she occupied 
herself wholly with being the leader of fashion, 
’ and her exquisite toilettes were the delight of all 
feminine Europe. Upon her son’s accession, how- 
ever, she turned to political affairs, and has drilled 
into Nicholas’ mind that he must always carry out 
the adored Alexander’s policy. That policy her 
imperial majesty considers to consist of two things, 
first, the upholding in its entirety of the autocratic 
- power of: the throne; second, the preservation of 
international peace. To this end she has directed 
all her abilities, and that they are by no means 
' contemptible was shown on the fateful twenty- 
- second of January. While the tzar was lieing ter- 
- ified at his country palace, while the grand dukes 


were barricading their palaces or meditating flight, . 


when every opulent burgher of the capital was hid- 
ing his treasures and acting after the manner of a 
Kansas farmer who sees a cyclone approaching, the 
tzaritza dowager, with only a coachman and foot- 
man, drove twice the full length of the Nevsky Pros- 
peckt, that all men might see that whoever else was 
terrified the mother of the tzar was still undaunted. 

But, it will naturally be asked, is not the war 
with Japan a violation of Alexander III’s policy of 
international peace? Now the war with Japan is 
a mystery. No man can know surely, but the 
most probable guesses are that it was brought 
about by these reasons: First, the Russian minis- 
ters mean by international peace a peace with the 
great European powers, for with the conceit which 
- permeates Russian officialdom, they never dreamed 
of Japan as a real antagonist of their empire, and 


’ second, they never expected a war with Japan - 


- anyway. Their holding of Manchuria was, to use 
- an Americanism, simply a ‘‘bluff,’’ and they not 
for one minute considered the possibility of the 
mikado calling that same “‘ bluff.’’ 

The mikado did call it, however. The astonish- 
* ment professed by Nicholas and his court when the 
’ Japanese torpedo boats made their unheralded 
attack at Port Arthur—an astonishment regarded 
in this country as merely hypocrisy—was, in all 
probability, real. The results of the year of war- 
fare have produced real astonishment, too. And 
here lies the solemnity of the matter; the people 
are in a like degree astonished also. For with all 
their Asiatic stolidity the Russian peasant is very 
patriotic and dearly loves Holy Russia. Now, de- 
spite all the artifices of censors and courtiers, the 
ordinary moujik knows that the Russian armies 
are being defeated by the heathen. He feels, as 
would Americans, if they could be brought to real- 
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ize that the Eskimo Indians were marching on 
Washington, and, notwithstanding every effort of 
the Federal government, were always victorious. 

Here centers the discontent. The common peo- 
ple suddenly realize the wretchedness which the 
bad financial condition of the empire has brought 
upon them. The middle classes suddenly feel the 
sense of injury, not merely at the absence of all 
political rights, but also at their deprivation of those 
ordinary civil rights, such as impartial trials and 
freedom of speech, which even the subjects of 
Louis XV. enjoyed. The intellectual Russian and 
the great noble, even when little disposed to be 
socialistic or revolutionary, begin to doubt the 
sublime wisdom of a pure autocracy as the method 
of governing. Finland broods over her wrongs. 
Poland is always ready to spring at her oppressor. 
And M. Pobyedonostseff has industriously bred mil- 
lions of religious enemies to the tzardom. 

The Greek church, calm in the strength of her 
hundred million adherents, proud of her perfect 
orthodoxy and her undeniable apostolicity, confi- 
dent in the Light that shines upon her altars, is not 
naturally a persecuting church. But M. Pobyedo- 
nostseff would have all dissenters from her com- 
munion persecuted, and so, by the tzar’s orders, 
persecuted they were. The Roman Catholic has 
added the word Filioque to the faith of the Nicene 
fathers, and places the bishop of Rome above, not. 
alongside, His Holiness of Constantinople. There- 
fore, the Roman Catholic was persecuted. The 
Lutheran defines the Real Presence in a way of 
his own, and has rejected the episcopal order. 
Therefore, the Lutheran was persecuted. Still 
more, various non-Slavic communities within the 
empire, such as the Armenians and Gregorians, 
have national churches of their own. Their faith 
is identical with that of the established Church, 
only they had their own national organization. Let 
them, too, be persecuted. Let every dissident be 
persecuted. Especially let us persecute even to 
the death these Jews who reject the faith entire 
and accumulate so much money. _ So spake the 
procurator and it was done. Therefore, to-day a 


- considerable proportion of his subjects utterly hate 


the persecuting Romanoff. 

The minister Von Plehve is blown to the sky. 
The tzar trembles. Prince Sviatopolk-Mirsky is 
made Minister of the Interior, and starts in re- 
forming. He asks the president of the zemstvos 
to meet in St. Petersburg and help him. These 
lofty ariotocrats pass resolutions, asking not 
merely for civil rights for the people, but they de- 
mand a representative legislature. The empire 
gasps with surprise. The grand ducal relatives of 
the tzar are shocked at the indecency. The tzar 
administers a petulant rebuke to the zemstvos . 
and sends them about their business. 

And then, without any preliminary indication, 
comes that twenty-second of January, with thou- 
sands of workmen marching thru the streets of 
St. Petersburg to present a petition to the tzar. 
The tzar, trembling, hides at Tsarskoe-Selo, and 
the Grand Duke Vladimir is in command. The Cos- 
sacks fire on the workingmen, and every street in 
St. Petersburg is a field of battle. The Paris of 
the Terror is recalled. But discipline prevails over 
desperation and enthusiasm, and the grand ducal 
uncle, perhaps meditating on a crown—for after 
Nicholas there is only a little baby and a delicate 
youth between him and the scepter—can report to 
his august nephew that all is peace. ‘‘Thereisa 
desolation and he calls it peace.’’ 

This is sure; the prestige of autocracy is gone. It 
is no longer supposed to be wiser than a democracy, 
either for peace or for war. And, for the first time 
since Napoleon retreated from Moscow, the world 
no longer fears ‘‘the bear that walks like a man.”’ 
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N. E. A. Announcements. 
Executive Committee for 1904-1905. 


WILLIAM H. MAXWELL, President, New York, N. Y. 
JOHN W. Cook, First Vice-President, DeKalb, Ill. 
JAMES W. CRABTREE, Treasurer, Peru, Nebr. 


ALBERT G. LANE, Chairman of Trustees, Chicago, III. 
W. T. Harris, U.S. Com’r of Education, Washington, D. C. 
IRWIN SHEPARD, Secretary, Winona, Minn. 





Department Presidents. 


National Council—Elmer E. Brown, Berkeley, Cal. 
Kindergarten—Miss Mary Jean Miller, Rochester, N. Y. 
Elementary—Miss N. Cropsy, Indianapolis, Ind. 
Secondary— William Schuyler, St. Louis, Mo. 
Higher—Richard H. Jesse, Columbia, Mo. 

Normal—C. C. Van Liew, Chico, Cal. _ 
Superintendence—Edwin G, Cooley, Chicago, IIl. 
Manual—Arthur H. Chamberlain, Pasadena, Cal. 
Art—Mrs. Matilda Evans Riley, St. Louis, Mo. 
Music—Wm. A. Wetzell, Salt Lake City, Utah. 
Business—W. C. Stevenson, Decatur, Ill. 

Child Study—E. G. Lancaster, Olivet, Mich. 
Science—Frank M. Gilley, Chelsea, Mass. 

Physical Training—E. Hermann Arnold, New Haven, Conn. 
School Administration—B. F. Hunsicker, Reading, Pa. 
Library—Charles P. Cary, Madison, Wis. 

Special Education— Miss M. Bancroft, Haddonfield, N. J. 
Indian Education— (Vacant. ) 


State Directors and Managers. 


The names of state managers are indicated by indentation. 
It all other cases the state directors will act as state mana- 
ers. 
. NORTH ATLANTIC DIVISION. 
John S. Locke, superintendent of schools, Saco, Me. 
James E. Klock, prin. of normal school, Plymouth, N. H. 
Walter E. Ranger, state supt. of educ., Montpelier, Vt. 
Will S. Monroe, state normal school, Westfield, Mass. 
Walter Ballou Jacobs, Brown university, Providence, R. I. 
Charles E. Dennis, Jr., prin. of high school, Providence, 


Charles H. Keyes, super. So. dist. schools, Hartford, Conn, 
Augustus S. Downing, asst. com’r of educ., Albany, N. Y. 
John Enright, county supt. of schools, Freehold, N. J. 
James M. Green, prin. state nor. school, Trenton, N. J. 
Chas. J. Baxter, state supt. of pub. instr., Trenton, N. J. 
John W. Lansinger, state nor. school, Millersville, Pa. 


SOUTH ATLANTIC DIVISION. 


George W. Twitmyer, supt. of schools, Wilmington, Del. 
M. Bates Stephens, state supt. pub. educ, Baltimore, Md. 
Alexander T. Stuart, supt. of schools, Washington, D. C. 
Hosmer M. Johnson, superv. principal, Anacostia, D. C. 
Joseph L. Jarman, pres. of St. F. nor. sch, Farmville, Va. 
Miss Lucy Robinson, superv. of music, Wheeling, W. Va. 
Miss Lydia A. Yates, private school, Wilmington, N. C. 
W. K. Tate, principal of normal school, Charleston, S. C. 
Miss Clem Hampton, state dept. of educ, Tallahassee, Fla. 


SOUTH CENTRAL DIVISION. 


S. L. Frogge, pres. of training school, Frankfort, Ky. 
D. J. Johns, Jr., prin. of schools, Nashville, Tenn. 
W. F. Slaton, supt. of schools, Atlanta, Ga. 

W. M. Slaton, prin. boys’ high school, Atlanta, Ga. 
Isaac W. Hill, state supt. of education, Montgomery, Ala. 
Robert B. Fulton, chancellor, state univ., University P. 

O., Miss. 
Warren Easton, supt. of schools, New Orleans, La. 
Alexander Hogg, supt. of schools, Fort Worth, Texas. 
Andrew R. Hickam, prin. of high sch., Oklahoma City, Ok. 
J. H. Hinemon. st. supt. of pub. inst., Little Rock, Ark. 
John D. Benedict, terr. supt. of sch., Muskogee, Ind. Ter. 


NORTH CENTRAL DIVISION. 


Edmund D. Lyon, supt. of schools, Madisonville, Ohio. 

T. A. Mott, supt. of schools, Richmond, Ind. 

J. A. Mercer, prin. of Lincoln school, Peoria, Il. 

William H. Elson, supt. of schools, Grand Rapids, Mich. 

L. D. Harvey, supt. of schools, Menomonie, Wis. 

A. V. Storm, supt. of schools, Cherokee, Iowa. 

W. F. Kunze, supt. of schools, Red Wing, Minn. 

Ben Blewett, asst. supt. of instruction, St. Louis, Mo. 
W. J. Hawkins, prin. Columbia sch., St. Louis, Mo. 

W. E. Hoover, supt. of schools, Park River, N. Dak. 

Geo. W. Nash, state supt. of pub. inst., Pierre, S. D. 

Geo. L. Towne, ed. of ‘‘Nebraska Teacher,’’ Lincoln, Neb. 

J. W. Spindler, supt. of schools, Winfield, Kans. 


WESTERN DIVISION. 
Robert G. Young, supt. of schools, Butte, Mont. 
Miss Estelle Reel, supt. of Ind. schools, Washington, D. C. 
John F. Keating, supt. of schools, Pueblo, Colo. 
Hugh A. Owen, normal school, Silver City, New Mex. 
A. J. Mathews, pres. of terr. nor. school, Tempe, Ariz. 
A. C. Nelson, state supt. pub. inst., Salt Lake City, Utah. 
J. E. Stubbs, pres. of State university, Reno, Nevada. 


Miss May L. Scott, state supt. pub. inst., Boise, Idaho. 

Frank B. Cooper, supt. of schools, Seattle, Wash. 

E. D. Ressler. pres. of state nor. school, Monmouth, Ore. 

Arthur H. Chamberlain, Throop poly. inst., Pasadena, Cal. 
DEPENDENCIES. 


Miss Cassia Patton, teacher, sch. No. 2, Sitka, Alaska. 

Roland P. Falkner, com’r of education, San Juan, P. R. 
Arthur F. Griffiths, pres. Oahu college, Honolulu, H. I. 

C. H. Maxson, normal school, Iloilo, Panay. P. I. 


Organization at Asbury Park and Ocean Grove. 
LOCAL EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE. 
President, T. Frank ——. 
Vice-President, R. A. Tusting. 
Secretary, Clauce V. Guerin. 
Treasurer, Clarence S. Steiner. 
CHAIRMEN OF SUB-COMMITTEES. 


Committee on Entertainment, Mayor Frank L. Ten Broeck. 

Committee on Finance, R. A. Tusting. 

Committee on Railroads, Dr. Bruce S. Keator. 

Committee on the Press, Morton Pennypacker. 

Com. on Hotels and Boarding Houses, Harry J. Rockafeller. 

Committee on Places of Meeting, Dr. James F. Ackerman. 

Committee on Reception, Supt. Fred. S. Shepherd. 

Each sub-committee includes a number of prominent citi- 
zens of Asbury Park and Ocean Grove. 


Special Announcement. 


The Forty-Fourth Annual Convention of the 
National Educational association will be held in 
ey Park and Ocean Grove, N. J., July 3-7, 


Railroad Rates. 


The railroads of the Passenger Department of 
the Trunk Line association have granted a round- 
trip rate to Asbury Park and Ocean Grove amount- 
ing to one fare to New York city plus three dollars 
and thirty-five cents —$2.00 membership fee, $1.35 
covering round-trip rate from New York to place 
of meeting, and the validation of ticket by joint 
agent—with provisions for extension of tickets, 
on the deposit plan, to September 1, 1905. 

Arrangements will also be made at New York 
city for deposit, and extension to the same date, 
of tickets that have been previously validated at 
Asbury Park for the return trip. 

This rate has been tendered to connecting lines 
as a basing rate, and will doubtless be concurred 
in and adopted by the several passenger associ- 
ations, and proportionate rates granted from all 
points in their respective territories. 

Already the New Kngland Passenger association 
has granted the same rate. Action by other asso- 
ciations is expected at an early date. 

Full announcement of railroad rates from all 
states, ticket conditions, and excursions to follow 
the Convention, will be made in the Program-Bul- 
letin to be issued about April 1, 1905. 


Hotels and Accommodations 


It is impossible to publish in this brief announce- 
ment the entire list of hotels that will be open for 
the entertainment of members; only the leading 
hotels which are centrally located and are available 
for state headquarters are named. Written guar- 
antees of the rates have been filed with the local 
committee. Each hotel has agreed to entertain 
during the convention the number of guests indi- 
cated in the first column of the following table. 

There are a large number of other excellent 
hotels and boarding houses at rates varying from 
$1.50 to $2.50 per day, while many thousand accom- 
modations have already been secured in private 
homes and boarding houses at rates varying from 
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$1.00 to $2.00 per day, and at still lower rates by Bristol.................. 150 1 2.00 3.00 12.50 
the week. , 2.50 4.00 17.50 
The association has not often met where its Marlborough......... 50 2.50 3.00 16.50 
members could be entertained so economically and 21.00 
so pleasantly as in these two beautiful seaside Wellington............ 75 §2.00 1 2.50 {12.50 
cities, Asbury Park and Ocean Grove. In antici- | 2.50 3.00 (14.00 
pation of a very large attendance it isadvised that Yorkshire............. 50 2.00 2.50 {10.00 
early engagements for entertainment be made thru 1 12.00 
the local committee. I icisncssessccs 200 2.50 3.00 15.00 
Owing to the abundant facilities for bathing in Columbia.............. 50 3.00 3.50 16.50 
bath houses and in the ocean, but few of the hotels Grand Avenue....... 75 2.00 2.50 12.00 
offer private baths in connection with their rooms; Metropolitan.......... 75 2.50 3.00 15.00 
where this can be done the rate will be $1.00 per St. James.............. 75 2.50 {3.00 16.50 
day additional for each room whether occupied by (3.50 
one or two persons. The New York...... 50 2.00 2.50 10.00 
The Coleman House will be the headquarters of Ravenwood Inn...... 50 2.00 2.50 10.00 
the executive committee and department officers. Berwin................. 75 2.00 2.50 12.50 
The limited capacity of this house and the favor- Asbury Inn............ 40 2.00 2.50 12.00 
able location of the other hotels lead the executive Oosan Greve 
committee to recommend state directors and man- ‘d 9 2.00 3.00 
agers to seek to distribute the state headquarters Seaside................- 00 PY: siesta 
among the hotels named: following the policy that —- 1 (2. oA 3 
proved so satisfactory at the Boston convention. Majestic................ 00 1. ap 9:00 
The hotels of the following list have agreed to a cigenaaiimnmaias br ye yo ’ 
provide parlors for state headquarters. Arlington.............. ae? sae | 
List of Hotels. | 2.50 ae, 
Asbury Park —_— ii - oi United States........ 175 2.00 ae 
Name of Ne E. ‘A. Two is Gne nd og The Local Committee. 
of Hotel Guests aroom aroom week The organization of local committees has been 
Coleman completed, and preparations are well advanced for 
(headquarters)....200 $4.00 $4.00 the entertainment of the members and for the 
§2.50 {3.00 {15.00 sessions of the convention. Correspondence may 
I iiss cine 250 13.50 (3.50 (21.00 be addressed to the secretary of the local execu- 
Brunswick ............ 100 3.00 | ee tive committee at Asbury Park or to the chairmen 
Sunset Hall........... 150 2.50 3.00 15.00 of the respective sub-committees. Inquiries as to 
Fenimore............. 100 2.00 2.50 12.00 hotel accommodations should be addressed to Mr. 
Lafayette.............. 100 2.50 3.00 17.50 Harry Duffield, secretary of the sub-committee on 
I tiiciiaientieiiiie 50 2.50 3.00 15.00 hotels, Asbury Park, N. J. 


3275. hildesheim,Kathaussaal 





City Hall, Hildesheim. (See next page.) 
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Art as a Source of Wealth. 


To receive from foreigners five per cent. interest 
a year on a thousand million dollars is very agree- 
able to a country. Such is the pleasant state of 
Italy. It is conservatively estimated that fifty 
million dollars are spent every year within the 
Italian borders by visitors from other nations. 
Few of these visitors would make this trip to Italy 
if that land did not contain, in cities like Rome 
and Florence, Venice and Pisa, a mighty share of 
the wonders left by the ancients and the men of 
the Renaissance. Art pays—at least in Italy. 

This may seem a vulgar view to take of one of 
the loftiest of themes, but the Americans pride 
themselves on being a practical people, and if they 
cannot be persuaded to cultivate art for the sake 
of art alone, then let art be shown to them under 
the advantages it possesses in dollars and cents. 

Two hundred thousand dollars has just been be- 
queathed to San Francisco that a handsome gate- 
way may be erected at the entrance of Golden Gate 
park. Spent with artistic wisdom an additional 
attraction may here be raised to draw pilgrims 
westward. That America can produce architecture 
and sculpture of excellence was amply illustrated 
at Chicago twelve years ago, and at St. Louis last 
summer, even if the naval arch at the welcome to 
Admiral Dewey were not proof enough. 

But if America should unhappily prove deficient, 
let us draw on Europe. Art transcends all inter- 
national boundaries, and if we can once secure a 
general admission of its attractiveness among our 
people, it will not be long before we shall be as 
proud of our sculptors as we now are of our “‘ cap- 
tains of industry.’’ And as Italy shows, the work 
of the millionaire vanishes, but the genius of the 
artist remains forever to lighten the eyes and to 
purify the heart. 

The National Sculpture society is an organization 
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of the best known.American sculptors, and of other 
gentlemen interested in artistic progress, whose 
aim is to spread abroad the gospel of how art is an 
educational force and a source of wealth. It holds 
exhibitions occasionally, and frequently it issues 
booklets in which excellent pictures are given of 
foreign public buildings whose sculpture-adorned 
facades and corridors men travel across continents 
to see. 

The society has set before itself a definite and 
practical end, and the end is, that public senti- 
ment be so cultivated that every time a permanent 
governmental building is erected in this country, 
whether by a municipality, by one of the states, or 
by the federal government, a certain fixed propor- 
tion of its cost be set aside to render it beautiful. 
This proportion need not be excessive. The Library 
of Congress has been made a lodestone for all 
lovers of the arts and need not shrink from com- 
parison with the famous buildings of Europe, for 
only seven per cent. of its entire cost. The art of 
the Hotel de Ville, of Paris, profusely enriched as 
it is by the best genius of France, cost only twelve 
and a half per cent. of the total expenditure. 

Therefore, the society recommends that all our 
legislative bodies, from the Senate which in Wash- 
ington meets in its own admirably decorated cham- 
ber, down to the city councils, be urged to require, 
by appropriate laws and ordinances, that a certain 
proportion—not to exceed ten per cent.—of the to- 
tal cost of every public building be expended in 
historic art, sculpture, and painting, including 
stained glass and mural decorations of all classes. 
Then shall the past live bright, and in the future 
our days be more glorified than by any extension 
of dominion or triumph of the stock exchange. 
Who cares to-day that Athens was mistress of the 
Aegean, were it not that at Athens was fashioned 
that frieze of the Parthenon, whose perfection 
moves one almost to tears? Themerchant princes 
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of the earth no longer pace the loggias of Florence, 
but Florence is regarded with reverence, for at 
Florence are still the glorious facade of the Duomo 
and the wonderful doors of bronze that swing un- 
der the gateway of the Baptistry. Let our New 
Yorks and Chicagos heed the tones of wisdom 
which ring in the call to beauty so that when the 
scepter of wealth shall have passed, perchance to 
Irkutsk and Bulawayo, the cities of America may 





enjoy the respect which men still pay to Corinth 
and to Venice, and not be as are Carthage and 
Tyre, heaps of uninteresting ruins over a dead, un- 
interesting people. 

The illustrations in this number are used thru courtesy of 


the National Sculpture Society whose efforts in behalf of the 
artistic decoration of public buildings are untiring. 


“* Better out than in’’—that humor you notice To be sure it’s out and all out, 
take Hood’s Sarsaparilla. 
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Over-Doing Goed Things. 


Teachers in the primary schools are inclined to 
place too high a value upon illustrative material 
and school apparatus. Time was—and not very 
long ago—when just the opposite attitude pre- 
vailed. Then, all that might give pleasure to the 
little enes was scorned; now there is apt to be too 
much gratification of the appetites, and the result 
is the development of an inordinate craving for 
new sensations. Then, the rod was king; now 
the sugar plum wields the scepter. Then, the 
program was dry bones; now, instruction is too 
often a kinetoscope, exhibiting to the children a 
rapid succession of pictures which cause excite- 
ment and confusion, and discourage concentrated 
continuity of interest. Then, the road to learn- 
ing resembled the shadeless highway with only 
a milestone at fixed intervals to indicate the 
progress that had been made; now, the pupil is 
not burdened with a heavy gripsack and made to 
travel afoot, but he is whirled over land and sea, 
thru art galleries and workshops, by woodland and 
cities, around menageries and conservatories, up 
into the starry heavens and down into depths of 
the mining shaft. Then the child’s desire for liv- 








ing knowledge was starved; now, he is filled to 
satiety. Then, there was too little to assure healthy 
growth; now, there is too much. 


Illustration is a most helpful means, if it is not 
overdone. The mind must be given a chance to 
picture something for itself. Mental growth is 
not assured by artificial manuring with second- 
hand knowledge; this growth results from ener- 
gized self-activity. There is more real harm done 
by too much assistance, than there is by too little, 
tho both are wrong. Clear understanding of a 
new point in knowledge is necessary, and the 
teacher is in duty bound to see that this is accom- 
plished. But after that, the child should have 
plenty of exercise in the free use of the new ac- 
quisition. In the greater or less degree of origin- 
ality and interest revealed by the pupils in the ap- 
plication, the teacher may gauge his own wisdom 
and shortcomings in the methods employed. This 
reasoning back from results to the value of the 
means responsible for these results must become 
an ingrained habit with the teacher. As long as 
it is not done, there will be blundering and disap- 
pointment. 

Much may be done with few things in the pri- 
mary school. The absence of costly apparatus may 
be a positive advantage. The chief thing after all 
is the spirit of the teacher, if he is in earnest in 
his search for the best to give to his children, and 
if he never ceases to study how most efficiently to 
serve them, he will not go far wrong. 


dn 
Program for the N. E. A. 


If the program of the N. E. A. can be made a 
strong drawing card, William H. Maxwell will cer- 
tainly make it such. His wonderful organizing 
ability and tenacity of purpose are rapidly shaping 
a list of attractions that will command attention. 
The department programs will every one of them 
bear the imprint of his personality. This in itself 
is something unusual. But Maxwell has an eye to 
detail, and he is desirous to have these programs 
reflect. the special objects of each department. 
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The general program is being planned on broad 
lines. Mr. Roosevelt will address the association 
on July 7. This will be the strongest card of the 
program. Our president is above all an educational 
leader, and it is fitting that he should bring a mes- 
sage to the teachers of America. But let us hope 
that Mr. Maxwell will not make the mistake of 
placing the mayor of New York City upon the pro- 
gram, as reports have it. There would be no ex- 
cuse for this and the move would cheapen the pro- 
gram. Mr. McClellan is an excellent citizen and 
has made a fine mayor. But he is a local man, 
nothing more, and has no business on a national 
educational platform. Sooner let John Sharpe 
Williams be invited. He is a university professor 
and a power in national affairs. 


OP 
Workers Wanted for the Vineyard. 


The Massachusetts board of education deplores 
the decrease of the number of male teachers in the 
state. There are twenty-six less now than there 
were a year ago, while the women teachers show 
a gain of 468. The board believes that “‘ the mat- 
ter of inducing more men to take up the profession 
of teaching is well worthy of the deep considera- 
tion of all persons interested in education.’’ It 
certainly is. But how are more men to be drawn 
into the field? Greater security of tenure of office 
and progressive salaries keeping pace with pro- 
gressive work may do something. But these im- 
provements are not sufficient. 

Women as a rule are by nature and training 
more tactful, or call it more diplomatic, than men. 
The appointive powers are the more readily per- 
suaded by a woman that she should have the place 
rather thanaman. Often sentiment is brought 
into play in behalf of a female candidate; it goes 
against masculine nature to secure a position in 
this manner. 

Many school systems make it too easy for a man 
to obtain a principalship without any teaching ex- 
perience. One result is that the men look for the 
better paid principals’ places rather than for 
schools where they may lay the foundation of edu- 
cational success by actual teaching (especially in 
the one-teacher schools in rural districts). The 
consequence is that the fledgling just from college 
or wherever he may hail from always remains an 
indifferent sort of principal who is readily re- 
placed. If every school community should insist 
that none but experienced teachers should be elig- 
ible for a principalship, there would probably soon 
be an appreciable increase of male teachers. 

How to hold a good man in the school field is 
even more important a problem than how to get 
him there. Fair salaries, progressively increasing 
as the years roll on and the service improves, will 
do something. But insecure tenure of office and 
the re-examination evil have driven more men out 
of teaching than inadequate pay. As long as every 
school superintendent is permitted to brush aside 
with one sweep of the hand all the past record of 
a candidate and to subject him to a more or less 
absurd literary test, there will be a lack of manly 
men in the schools. 

Just look at the usual procedure: A principalship 
paying $1,200 or more becomes vacant. The su- 
perintendent advertises the fact far and wide to 
attract candidates. Before he holds his examina- 
tion he has usually decided in his mind whom he 
wants to appoint, and the test is shaped accord- 
ingly. Nevertheless, without one pang of con- 
science he will put the various candidates to the 
expense of coming to his examination. This 
meanness—for it is nothing less—has done a world 
of harm to the teaching profession. 
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What should be done, briefly stated, is to per- 
mit teachers to obtain life certificates valid every- 
where. A superintendent who wants a teacher 
or principal should then look about for suitable 
material among the holders of these diplomas. 
Instead of calling a miscellaneous convention of 
candidates, bearing the expense of their atten- 
dance, it should be his business to search for the 
teachers likely to fill the requirements. If he 
then wishes to apply a special test, let him do 
so, but the school system should invariably pay 
the expenses caused the candidates by their sub- 
mission to the ordeal. This is business, and this 
is right. The use of a little common sense such 
as the successful business man applies in dealing 
with appointments of expert professional men 
would do no harm. 

Regulation of the election requirements of teach- 
ers is badly needed. St. Louis has made a laud- 
able beginning. But even there there is much 
room for improvement in this respect. 

The adjustment of the salary increase prob- 
lems is too large a subject for present discus- 
sion. THE SCHOOL JOURNAL has a special de- 
partment for an exhaustive and effective treat- 
ment of this subject. But a word should be said 
here with reference to a newer phase in the 
reduction of the security of a teacher’s position, 
which has driven many men out of the schools. 
I have in mind the fixing of age limits. 

One town will not appoint a teacher who has 
passed the fortieth year, another will not have a 
teacher who is past fifty; a third drops a teacher 
as soon as acertain age is reached, and so the 
story might be continued. Of course, where the 
system provides a liberal pension, the injustice is 
somewhat lessened, at least in appearance. But 
there are few school systems which will count the 
years spent in the service of education outside of 
their own narrow limits. Besides, ateacher wil- 
ling and able to do good work should be continued 
whatever the age may be. The pension will not 
solve the whole problem. Tho it isan excellent 
thing, and its provision speaks well for the char- 
acter of aschool community. But the point that 
should receive particular attention at the present 
time, is that hundreds of men are annually turned 
out of school positions for no other reason than 
that young people are wanted. What inducement 
is there for a man who looks forward to the 
founding and maintaining of a home when he sees 
that. successful and experienced teachers are 
dropped from the public pay roll as soon as they 
approach an arbitrarily fixed age limit, while in 
other pursuits the emoluments are especially at- 
tractive at this very period. Here is a situation 
which is well worthy of judicial investigation and 
discussion. Who will lend a hand in pressing this 
matter upon the attention of the public? 

The question as to how to secure more men as 
teachers for the schools resolves itself to. this: 
How can we make teaching most attractive to 
those (both men and women) whose ambition it is 
to be of highest service to their fellow men and 
who have the qualities that make for success in 
education. The larger question includes the lesser. 

We thank the Massachusetts board of education 
for having brought forward this matter. Public 
sentiment is beginning to wake up to the impor- 
tance of it. Now is the time to strike the iron. 


BPN 


The Italian government has at last acquiesced in 
the departure from Italy of the extremely valuable 
Petrarch and Icelandic libraries willed by the late 
Professor Fiske to Cornell university, and these 
rare collections of books were shipped from 
Florence on Feb. 22. 
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The Times Demand Trained Workers. 


The extraordinary care with which telephone 
operators are selected and trained these days is an 
indication of the general importance which the 
telephone industry has come to hold in this country. 
The duties of the switchboard employee require a 
high degree of expertness and only by securing 
girls who are naturally reliable and resourceful as 
well as willing to learn can the standards of effi- 
ciency which all good exchange managers set for 
themselves be maintained. 

A good illustration of the thoroness of the 
methods employed in the education of operators is 
to be seen in the school conducted by the Chicago 
Telephone Company. Those who suppose that all 
a girl needs is to run into an office, watch two or 
three other girls at work on the switchboard, and 
then be installed in a responsible and lucrative 
position would find out their mistake if they tried 
to get themselves placed at any one of the ex- 
changes of the second city of the Union. Compe- 
tent employees are always in demand, but it is not 
enough merely to proclaim one’s self as efficient. 
Every applicant has first to appear before an ex- 
amining board composed of exchange managers 
who pass upon her general appearance, hearing, 
sight, quickness, and apparent adaptability to ex- 
acting work. There are, of course, many persons 
of excellent character and varied attainments who 
obviously could not earn their salaries at the 
switchboard. 

If the candidate is successful—and a very large 
percentage is rejected—she must next go before a 
woman doctor who passes upon her physical fit- 
ness for the work. No applicant is accepted who 
is not in perfect health, for it has been discovered 
by experience that the operator must above all 
things else possess steady nerves. Everything in 
this calling, as in so many others, favors the young 
woman who has started in life with a good consti- 
tution, has lived simply and escaped the American 
girls’ unfortunate proclivity to “‘nerves.’’ To as- 
sist in keeping their employees up to the work all 
the exchanges of the Bell system thruout the 
country take account of the fact that the operator’s 
task is an exacting one and make abundant pro- 
vision for rest and recreation. 

To return to the applicant’s training after her 
physical examination she must take a course of 


Scientific lectures in the elementary principles of 


telephony. No operator is thoroly competent un- 
less equipped with some knowledge of electrical 
theory. The lectures are alternated with study 
periods and practical demonstrations at the school 


switchboard. After the girl has become thoroly 


familiar with the workings of the model switch- 
board she is allowed to practice on it. Each candi- 
date is provided with a copy of the rules, blank- 

ks, pencils, and other necessities of school 
work. Her notes on the lectures must be neatly 
written out. During her study hours the room is 
in charge of an experienced operator who is able 
to explain any difficulty which the student may 
encounter. 

The school operating room is in charge of the 
chief operator of the station who has several 
assistants to help in the instruction. Each group 
of three students has ordinarily two instructors. 
one who stands behind the girls at the board, 
watching their work and giving personal direc- 
tions in methods of correct handling of apparatus; 
the other sitting at a small monitor desk and 
representing the distant subscriber, so that the 
prospective operators may have actual messages 
to handle. Training of this kind continues for 
several weeks. Each girl is put to a weekly quiz 
covering the preceding week’s exercises and she 
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is not allowed to advance if her examinations are 
not satisfactory. 

The applicants are paid a small salary while they 
work, tho their value to the company is necessarily 
very slight during the period of learning. They 
also have a substantial luncheon at the company’s 
expense, so that car fares are about the only item 
which the candidate for a position must pay out of 
her own pocket during her course. All vacancies 
in the exchanges of the Chicago company are 
filled from the school—except in those cases where 
an old employee returns to her position—and a 
girl who shows herself able and attentive is usu- 
ally placed very quickly. 

Yet there are teachers who complain because 
they are asked to perfect themselves by reading 
and conference in their chosen work. The future 
belongs to the expert, and the present for that 
matter. The times demand specially trained work- 
ers in all departments. 


BPN 


Temperance Teaching in England. 


A petition, signed by over fifteen thousand 
practising physicians, and including such eminent 
names as Sir Thomas Barlow, Sir William Broad- 
bent, Sir Lander Brunton, Sir Victor Horsley, Sir 
William Macewen, and Sir Henry Thompson, has 
been presented to the central educational authori- 
ties of Great Britain, asking for the compulsory 
teaching of hygiene and temperance in the Eng- 
lish schools. 

The report of the committee on physical dete- 
rioration has aroused the English physicians, and 
they are taking vigorous steps to induce the gov- 
ernment to adopt measures to ward off the racial 
decadence which is believed to be threatened. In 
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the report of the committee of the medical profes- 
sion in charge of the matter, of which Sir William 
Broadbent is chairman, especial emphasis is laid 
on the example of the United States. Englishmen 
are told that in every state of the American Union 
there are laws for the compulsory teaching of hy- 
giene and temperance, and that teachers are re- 
quired to take examinations in those subjects. The 
committee propose that hygienic and temperance 
instruction be given in the code for elementary 
schools a place next after the teaching of English 
and of arithmetic. These subjects now have no 
place at all. 

It is asserted that the average lower-class Eng- 
lishman drinks twice as much liquor as does the 
American wage earner, when he can only half as 
well afford it. English reformers think that in- 
struction in the disastrous effects produced by an 
over-indulgence in alcohol, if given in the elemen- 
tary schools, will tend to reduce this large con- 
sumption. 


BP 


The Salary Question. 


Dr. Charles F. Thwing, president of the West- 
ern Reserve university, spoke on the pay of edu- 
cators at the dinner of the New York Alumni asso- 
ciation of that university on February 14. Dr. 
Thwing said that he did not think that it was open 
to question that the regard for academic chairs, 
as places to be desired, had lessened in the public 
mind. This change in opinion is due, not only to 
a movement toward a materialistic conception of 
life, but is also due to the failure to increase 
academic salaries in proportion to the increase in 
the cost of living. Wages are among the last val- 
ues to increase in any general rise in values. The 
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His whole life was given up to the school. Even 
during the long vacation he seldom found time for 
rise has not yet appreciably affected college salar- 
ies. 

Dr. Thwing said he did not mean that college 
salaries should be so large as to be the objects of 
avariciousness. But they should be large enough 
to allow a proper living to those who receive them, 
and also to attract the best type of mind and char- 
acter. The fear is current and strong that the 
men who are turning toward college places do not 
represent so large and fine a type of mind as was 
seen ascore of years ago. They represent the 
moderate type of ability. They are not the men 
from whom are secured great molders of charac- 
ter. That the best minds are not looking toward 
educational careers is, in Dr. Thwing’s opinion, a 
condition fraught with peril. 


QP 
Dr. John M. Milne. 


Dr. John M. Milne, principal of the Geneseo 
State Normal school died at Denver, Colo., early 
on the morning of Feb. 3. The news of his death 
was a great shock to his friends, as the last ac- 
counts were that he was steadily improving. 

Dr. Milne was born in Aberdeen, Scotland, on 
March 8, 1850, and two years later was brought by 
his parents to the United States. They located at 
West Rush, Monroe county, and then, after a few 
years, removed to Holley, where both his father 
and his mother afterwards died at an advanced 
age. In the public schools of Holley Dr. Milne re- 
ceived his early education, working as a farm 
hand during the summer season. 

At an early age he developed scholarly tastes 
and aspirations, and began to evince a great capa- 
city for acquiring knowledge. He therefore de- 
termined to follow a professional career. After 
working for several years on a farm he entered 
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the normal school at Brockport, from which he 
was graduated with high honors in 1871. 

After a year at Rochester university, where he 
obtained much reputation as a scholar, Dr. Milne 
was appointed, in 1872, instructor of ‘Greek and 
Latin in the Geneseo Normal school, a position in 
which he remained for seventeen years. In 1889 




















Dr. John M. Milne. 


he was elected principal of the school, and this 
principalship he held at the time of his death. 

As an educator Dr. Milne had few equals. He 
was of more than ordinary executive ability, an 
untiring worker, and under his direction the 
Geneseo normal grew in popularity all over the 
state and acquired thruout the entire Union a repu- 
tation as a normal school of remarkable excellence. 
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a week’s outing. Vigorous in body and mind this 
work for the normal school was a pleasure, but his 
friends now fear that such devotion undermined 
even his splendid constitution. 

Somewhat over two years ago, Dr. Milne suf- 
fered from a severe attack of pneumonia, and the 
illness from which he died undoubtedly dates from 
that time. In December, 1902, after consulting 
an eminent physician of New York, he went to 
the Adirondacks, and remained a considerable 
time among the mountains. Receiving no partic- 
ular benefit, he returned to Geneseo. Dr. Milne 
loved Geneseo. There was no spot on earth of 
which he was so fond. Here had been his home for 
many years, and he had always taken a lively in- 
terest in its affairs, serving as president of the 
village during the years 1897-’98 and ’99. 

Later Dr. Milne went South for a short time, 
but the climate there did not agree with him. He 
returned to Geneseo, but continued to grow worse, 
and so, last May he left for Colorado. It was 
supposed by his many friends that he was recover- 
ing, until there came suddenly the sad tidings of 
his death. 

As soon as the news reached the village, the 
students of the normal school were dismissed and 
the flag over the stately buildings placed at half- 
mast. When the remains arrived at Geneseo on 
Feb. 6, they were met at the station by the council 
of the village, by the faculty of the normal school 
with a large number of students, by the delega- 
tion from the Geneseo lodge of Masons, and by 
many private citizens. On that afternoon the 
burial service was said over his. body in St. 
Michael’s church, in which he had been a devout 
communicant ever since his arrival in Geneseo, 
and whose welfare was always to him a matter of 
deep interest. The church could not contain all 
the townsmen who wished to do Dr. Milne honor. 
It was felt by every one that in his death the 
state of New York had lost one of its foremost 
educators, and the village of Geneseo a citizen who 
from his character and ability, it was an honor to 
possess as a citizen. 
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Beside his father and mother at Holley, the well 
loved principal takes his final rest. 


BPA 


A Broad Sympathy. 


A thrill of sympathy pervades the educational 
world of America on the announcement that Dr. 
Harper, the distinguished president of Chicago 
university has been under treatment for intestinal 
cancer, especially because he underwent the opera- 
tion without hope. Dr. Harper is noted as being a 
devoted student, and not less for being a delightful 
teacher. He is recalled as walking arm in arm with 
one of his Greek students at Chautauqua unfolding 
the difficulties with joyful voice and face. 

Here was the secret of the true teacher—made 
clear—he delighted in his work. It never wasa 
commercial affair—so much teaching for so much 
money. He never could have obtained Mr. Rocke- 
feller’s millions if that gentleman had not per- 
ceived he had a genuine teacher to deal with. Dr. 
Harper was an enthusiastic admirer of Colonel 
Parker; both loved children and loved to work 
for them. May his life be spared for many years 
yet. 

EPI 


Another Deficit. 


Deficits in university budgets are evidently a 
disease of a wide-spread nature, and not a malady 
due to the particular circumstances of certain in- 
stitutions. Now comes the University of Penn- 
sylvania, and like Harvard and Yale, confesses 
that it finds it almost impossible to strike a bal- 
ance upon its annual ledger. And this, altho the 
attendance of students has mounted up thirteen 
per cent. during the past year. 

The trustees, at their annual meeting in Harris- 
burg during the second week in February, stated 
that not more than one-half of the entire yearly 
expenditure is to be counted upon from fixed in- 
come, either endowment or tuition fees, and there- 
fore they asked the legislature of Pennsylvania to 
increase its appropriation to the university. 
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The Educational Outlook. 


The Association of History Teachers 
of the Middle States and Maryland will 
hold its third annual convention at the 
Washington square building of New 
York university on March 10 and 11. 

Prominent teachers will present the 
present condition of history teaching in 
the states covered by the association, 
and the ideals for advancing the work in 
each one of the grades of the elementary 
school, Prof. Albert P. Brigham, of 
Colgate university will address the asso- 
ciation upon ‘‘The Character and Limi- 
tations of Geographical Control, Illus- 
trated by the Chattanooga Campaign,”’ 
and Prof. E. L. Stevenson of Rutgers 
college will discuss ‘‘The Early Car- 
tography of the New World and Its 
Value to the Student of the Period,’’ 
both of which lectures will be illustrated 
by the stereopticon. 


Uniontown, Pa., altho only a small 
town, has in the treasury of its schools 
nearly two hundred dollars with which 
to ae ngewe pictures for the adornment 
of their walls. No two hundred dollars 
could be more profitably invested. The 
time is not far distant when a school- 
room bare of all objects that appeal to 
the esthetic sense of the children will be 
considered as disgraceful to a community 
as it would now be for a state or muni- 
cipality to force its judges to hold court 
in a cowhouse. No public building can 
more properly be made beautiful than 
the one in which the minds of the future 
citizens of the commonwealth are trained. 


Among the examinations which will be 
held by the New York state civil service 
commission on March 11, are those for 
two places, assistant in geology in the 
state museum, and bridge draughtsman, 
office of the state engineer, which may 
be of interest to teachers. Applications 
to take these examinatious must be made 
to the commission in Albany on or before 
March 7. 


The authorities of the Naval academy 
at Annapolis are engaged in a vigorous 
warfare against smoking by midshipmen. 
On February 12 a special order was read 
at formation which was afterwards 
posted on the order boards in the mid- 
shipman’s quarters, stating that any fur- 
ther use of tobacco by others than mem- 
bers of the first class will be followed by 
instant dismissal. 

More than twenty midshipman who 
were caught smoking are now confined 
in the prison ship; their offense, having 
been committed before the promulgation 
of the order, is being punished in that 
way instead of by expulsion. 


At the instance, it is said, of Princeton 
university, Mr. Hutchinson introduced 
into the senate of New Jersey on Feb. 
15, a bill giving to boroughs the right to 
regulate the sale of liquor within their 
limits. The college officials and residents 
at Princeton desire that all bars shall be 
closed at eleven o’clock at night. This 
rule was in force when the borough au- 
thorities formerly granted the licenses, 
but was abrogated when that power was 
transferred to the county courts of com- 
mon pleas. 

President Woodrow Wilson of Prince- 
ton university returned to Princeton on 
Feb. 15, fully recovered from the opera- 
tion which he underwent some months 
ago. Dr. Wilson immediately resumed 
both his duties as president of the uni- 
versity and his lecture course. 


A stained <i window has been placed 
in the hall of University college, Univer- 
sity of Oxford, being as the inscription 
states, ‘‘The pious gift of the visitor 
and four ministers of the crown, some- 
time commoners of the college.’’ The 
arms of the lord chancellor occupy the 


Central position, and below are the words, 
‘‘Earl of Halsbury, Lord High Chan- 
cellor.’’ On either side are other armo- 
rial bearings, below which respectively 
are the inscriptions: ‘‘ Marquis of Salis- 
bury, Lord Privy Seal.’’ ‘‘ Earl of Sel- 
bourne, First Lord of the Admirality.’’ 
**A, Akers Douglas, Secretary of State.’’ 
‘*O. Arnold-Forster, Secretary of State.’’ 
Mr. Douglas is secretary of State for 
the Home Department, and Mr. Arnold- 
Forster, Secretary of State for War. It 
is believed to be unprecedented that 
among the advisers of the sovereign, 
there should be at one time so many 
graduates of one college. 


University for Mountaineers. 


President Roosevelt, in the speech 
which he made on Lincoln’s birthday to 
the New York Republican club at the 
Waldorf-Astoria, referred in the highest 
words of commendation to the Lincoln 
Memorial university at Cumberland Gap. 

This university, which is located within 
one hundred miles of the cabin in which 
the great president was born, is primar- 
ily designed for the education of the 
mountaineers of Kentucky, Tennessee, 
West Virginia, and North Carolina, a 
brave and noble-minded people, of almost 
pure Anglo-Saxon blood, but around 
whom the currents of progress have 
eddied, leaving them still in eighteenth 
century roughness, and without the 
means in their sterile fields to educate 
themselves. 

At the close of the Civil war millions 
of dollars were contributed by the fed- 
eral government and private individuals 
for the education of thenegro. Seventy 
colleges have been established for him, 
while the white man of the Appalachian 
mountains who belongs to ‘‘ the hereditary 
nobility of mankind,’’ and whose blood 
holds out the assurance that there is no 
limit to his ability to rise, has been al- 
most completely neglected. 

About eight years ago, however, Gen- 
eral O. O. Howard, a strong personal 
friend of President Lincoln’s, persuaded 
Mr. Andrew Carnegie and a half dozen 
other gentlemen to buy the grounds and 
buildings of the Four Seasons hotel, a re- 
sort at Cumberland Gap which was 
sinking into decay. The hotel buildings 
were converted into dormitories and 
recitation halls, and the hotel pleasure 
— into truck gardens and grain 

elds. A saw mill was established where 
previously fox hunts had taken place, 
and academic, commercial, and normal 
courses were opened. 

a resident of New York the ex- 
pense of attending the university is ab- 
surd to the point of incredibility. The 
full expense of a term of twelve weeks 
is thirty dollars. To those unable to 
afford that sum, work on the farm of 
the school is offered and the amount 
necessary to be paid reduced to fifteen 
dollars. But ridiculously small as such 
charges seem to one accustomed to the 
life of a great city, they are beyond the 
attainment of the average mountain 
family. To that family the acquisition 
of the forty or fifty dollars necessary to 
send a youth to the Lincoln Memorial 
university is a task as hopeless as would 
be the absolute —s of a trans-con- 
tinental railroad line to the ordinary bus- 
iness or professional man of our acquaint- 
ance. e — of opportunity can only 
be opened to these men of the lineage of 
Was = 9 and Lincoln, of Shakes- 
pear and Cromwell, by the munificence 
of their countrymen. When they are 
given the full culture of the twentieth 
—. men of affairs and of learn- 
ing who have traveled thru the moun- 
tains and observed the poetic and yet 
shrewd natures of these pure-blooded 
mountaineers, say that the world will be 


astonished and delighted at the great 
men who will come forth from them. 


Penmanship in Chicago. 


The Chicago Principals’ association, 
after devoting their entire session of 
February 4 to the consideration of pen- 
= adopted the following resolu- 

ion: 

That an optional slant be adopted in 
place of vertical writing, the slant not 
to exceed 22} degrees from the vertical, 
and that a slant of from 10 to 15 degrees 
be deemed preferable. 

That — slips, prepared under the di- 
rection of the superintendent and fur- 
nished by the board of education, be used 
instead of copy-books. 

That in addition to the copies the copy 
slips provide drill exercises for free arm 
and rotary movements, and that these 
drill exercises be used systematically as 
needed till a — automatic writing 
habit be attained. 

That the pupils sit to write in the 
oblique, middle position. 

That the material, pen, ink, and paper, 
furnished by the board of education be 
as good in quality as is provided by the 
banks for their customers. 

That it should behoove us of the 
schools to pay respectful deference to the 
reasonable wishes of the public. 

That the teaching of the art of writing 
receive the attention its importance 
would seem to demand, in the interest of 
the child at the normal school. 


Race Difficulties. 


For some time there has been consider- 
able race feeling in Hopewell, Pa., and 
its neighborhood, and the negroes have 
been claiming that their children were 
discriminated against in the public schools. 
On Feb. 11. a negro woman attacked 
Miss Rachel Hudson, daughter of a 
prominent citizen of Hopewell and a 
schoolteacher. Miss Hudson was slapped 
in the face by the negress and abused by 
her until other teachers came to their 
friend’s assistance. The negro woman 
has been fined by a local magistrate, 
but the assault on Miss Hudson has in- 
censed the people of Hopewell, and the 
antagonism to the colored people has 
reached a dangerous pitch. 


Self-Government Inside Schools. 


Before a number of teachers of Boston 
and its vicinity, Mr. Wilson L. Gill, of 
the Franklin institute of Philadelphia, de- 
scribed tothe Twentieth Century club on 
Feb. 10, the ‘‘school city system ’’ which 
he has introduced into many schools. 

Mr. Gill explained that the school city 
is a miniature republic organized among 
the pupils of the school, and having its 
organization and discipline entirely in the 
gel own hands. As most readers of 

HE SCHOOL JOURNAL probably know, 
the pupils make their own laws, elect 
their officers, and punish offenders 
against rules by their own methods with- 
out interference from teachers. 

If popular government was to be 
saved in the United States, Mr. Gill 
continued, it was necessary to get rid of 
the monarchial system absolutely, even 
in the public schools, and substitute there- 
for the true republican spirit by having 
the teachers share the school government 
with each pupil. The effect of this in 
shaping the ideas of the future citizen 
along right lines could hardly be over- 
stated. 

All our liberties in this country, in 
Mr. Gill’s opinion, depended more upon 
our management of municipal affairs 
than of state or federal, and yet in the 
cities generally the educated people have 
refused to take any active part in poli- 
tics.. Two or three hours a year is all 
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that any citizen need give to make us 
truly freemen, but it is difficult to obtain 
even this small sacrifice. In the last 
year’s campaign in Philadelphia it was 
thought excellent to get fifty-five per 
cent. of the voters to come to the 
polls. 
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It seemed to Mr. Gill that the only 
way to insure our liberty in the future 
from the rule of the political bosses is 
either to rise up and overthrow them, or 
thru education in the public school to 
awaken the children to a sense of their 
public duty. Schools and the colleges 
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thus far have not become sufficiently 
aware of their responsibility in inculcat- 
ing the ideas of good citizenship. They 
must train the boy to vote by conscience, 
Then, when he becomes a man, he will 
maintain his proper position as an up- 
right voter. 


In and Around New York City. 


The number of teachers qualified to 
teach languages in the evening schools is 
so few that Superintendent Maxwell 
says some method must be devised of 

- providing more of them. He thinks that 
sr there might be a sufficient num- 

er of these skilled teachers if the local 
universities would provide departments 
for this training in their summer schools. 

If this is not done, Dr. Maxwell de- 
clares, the only remedy may be for the 
board of education to establish and main- 
tain a normal school for the training of 
evening school language teachers. 


In the last year of the elementary 
schools, _ are allowed to make their 
election between German, French, Latin, 
and stenography. It is possible now to 
give the figures of last year’s choice. 
German has a tremendous lead, having 
been elected by 14,120 pupils. French 
comes next with 2,020. Stenography was 
the preference of 516 children, while only 
419 of all the number permitted to select 
decided upon Latin. 


The fire which took place on West 
Thirtieth street on Feb. 138, by which 
Mr. Stanford White, the architect, lost 

‘his fine collection of pictures and an- 
tiques, did some damage to public school 
No. 26. Two holes were chopped in the 
roof of the school during the fire, and, as 
a result, many of the class-rooms were 
too damp for use on the following day. 
Mr. Clark, the principal, dismissed these 
classes soon after they assembled on Feb. 
14, and, a little later, finding all the chil- 
dren very restless on account of the fire, 
he sent the entire school home. 


Dr. William L. Felter, principal of the 
Girls’ high school, Brooklyn, lectured on 
the evening of Feb. 16 at All Saints 
Roman Catholic church, 130th street and 
Madison avenue, Manhattan, on ‘‘ Train- 
ing for Study and Training for Power.’’ 
This lecture was in the teachers’ course 
arranged by St. Angela college. 


The executive committee of the board 
of education has approved the plans for 
an addition to school No. 16, borough of 
the Bronx. The addition will contain 
sixteen class-rooms, one kitchen, one 
science room, and two kindergartens. 
It will enable the school to accommodate 
690 more pupils. 


Mr. John G Milburn, a member of the 
Committee of Nine which is investigating 
conditions in New York city, and who is 
remembered thruout the country as the 

“late President McKinley’s host on that 
fatal visit to the Buffalo exposition, was 
‘ the principal speaker at the dinner of 
the Williams college alumni at Del- 
monico’s on Feb. 10. 
Mr. Milburn talked about the spirit of 
‘materialism in this country. He said 
that there existed an immense over- 
valuation on mere action. Its particular 
manifestation was the present belief that 
for every defect in political, social, and 
‘ economic conditions there was a legisla- 
tive panacea. 

‘We are what we are,’’ said Mr. Mil- 
burn, ‘‘as a result of slow and silent 
progress working thru the ages. Re- 
sults never come in a haphazard way. 
They come in conformity with natural 
law. The law which seeks quick results 
is bound to be futile. 


‘*The efficacy of legislation is vastly 
overrated. It can do little more than 
regulate conduct in limited areas. It 
only diverts attention from the only true 
agencies of improvement, virtue and in- 
telligence. The demagog and the char- 
latan are all marching under the same 
banner, however different may be their 
pet remedies. The sane, intelligent, 
sober man stands to one side and is 
scorned. But the victory will be with 
him if the colleges and universities do 
their work well.’’ 

Mr. Hamilton W. Mabie was toast- 
master, and many well-known men sat 
around the table. 


Dr. A. M. Fairbairn, principal of 
Mansfield college, Oxford, England, 
(Mansfield college is not officially con- 
nected with the University of Oxford), 
has accepted the invitation of New York 
university to deliver the Deems series of 
lectures at the University this year. 


In Honor of the Dinosaur. 


Henry Fairfield Osborn, Da Costa pro- 
fessor of zoology at Columbia university, 
entertained a distinguished company of 
guests ata teaon Feb. 16, at the Mu- 
seum of Natural History. The tea was 
to celebrate the arrival of the great di- 
nosaur, sixty-six feet long, and weighing 
ninety-four tons in his prime, who began 
to be found in Bone Cabin quarry, Wyo- 
ming, in 1897. 

Professor Osborn was assisted in re- 
ceiving his guests by Mr. Morris K. Jes- 
up, Mr. J. Pierpont Morgan, and Diree- 
tor Bumpus of themuseum. The guests, 
among whom were President Finley of 
the City college, and Mr. Thompson-Se- 
ton, much enjoyed this private view of 
the dinosaur. r. Thompson-Seton con- 
fessed that among the wild animals he 
had known he had never met the equal 
of the guest of honor on this occasion. 
The dinosaur, if he could have expressed 
his sentiments, would probably also have 
acknowledged that since his birth, some 
four million years ago, he had never been 
in such distinguished company. 


Taxpayers Discuss Plans. 


The West Side Taxpayers’ association 
on Feb. 3 adopted a series of resolutions 
earnestly protesting against any attempt 
by the board of education to economize. 
by cutting the salaries of teachers, either 
in the day orevening schools. The asso- 
ciation did not consider the pay of teach- 
ers any too high at present for their 
faithful work, and protested against a 
reduction, in the name of the children. 

The association also approved the re- 
cent recommendation of the Male Teach- 
ers’ association, advocating the estab- 
lishment of a short school session for 
children of the first and second years of 
school work, so that two classes may oc- 
cupy the same room successively each. 
day. The schedule could be arranged 
about af follows: 

Class No.1: 9—10:30 A. M.; 1—2 P. M.. 

Class No. 2: 10:30—12 A. M; 2—3 P. M. 

No. 1 to be taught by teacher No. 1 
assisted by teacher No. 2; class No. 2 to 
be taught by teacher No. 2 assisted by 
teacher No. 1. 

In the second year the time might be 
extended to four o’clock, adding a half 
hour of the school day to each class. In 
this way the association thinks that the 


children will have a day proportioned to 
their powers, and incidentally, the prob- 
lem of overcrowding will be done away 
with for some years to come. Also, two 
classes of 50 or 60 each will be under the 
care of two teachers at no additional ex- 
pense, and yet at no time is one teachcr 
compelled to take care of 60 children as 
at present. 

he West Side Taxpayers’ association 
also approved the recommendation of 
the Male Teachers’ association, that forty 
pupils be considered the maximum num- 
ber for a class with one teacher, and 
that sixteen feet square be required as 
the minimum floor space for the accom- 
modation of each child. 

The appeal of the Male Teachers to all 
public spirited citizens to mitigate the 
tenement house evil was also endorsed. 
The Male Teachers’ association is of the 
opinion that the people living in congested 
quarters may be influenced and assisted 
to homes where room and fresh air are 
abundant if to do so becomes a purpose 
withthe civic leaders of New York. 


Growth of Technical Education. 


Pres. F. W. Atkinson, of the Brooklyn 
Polytechnic institute, spoke at Cooper 
Union on the evening of Feb. 15, in the 
free lecture course of the board of edu- 
cation. His subject was, ‘‘ Technical 
Education.”’ 

Dr. Atkinson compared 1903 with 1890 
as regards technical education. At the 
former date the total number of men in 
college and schools of technology was 
44,926. At the latter, the figures were 
almost doubled, standing at 82,394. In 
the same period the number of women 
being so educated had about trebled. 

These facts, said Dr, Atkinson, empha- 
sized strongly the great need of similar 
courses as a part of the public school sys- 
tem. There has been a prejudice against 
trade instruction in our public schools, 
because it made emphatic the utilitarian 
element in education, but, in the doctor’s 
opinion, we must revise our ideas of edu- 
cational values. 


Debating Leagues. 


The New York Tribune has offered a 
gavel of ebony and gold to the Federa- 
tion of Debating Leagues in Greater 
New York. This federation consists of 
five debating leagues, each league being 
composed of a considerable number of 
separate debating societies. Theleagues 
are: The Greater New York Recreation 
Center Debating League, The G. N. Y. 
Intersettlement D. L., the G. N. Y. In- 
tersociety D. L., the G. N. Y. Inter- 
scholastic D. L., and the G. N. Y. Young 
Men’s Christian Association D. L. To 
become the permanent possession of a 
league the 7’ribune gavel must be won 
twice in succession. Last year it was 
awarded to the Interscholastic League. 

The societies in the Intersettlement 
League are in fifteen university settle- 
ments, divided into two groups acccord- 
ing to the age of their members. The 
Intersociety League is made'up of the New 
Era and Waverley Clubs, the Harlem 
Literary Society, the Young Men’s He- 
brew Association of Manhattan, the Lin- 
coln and Eastern Literary Societies, the 
Lowell Literary League, and the Bread- 
winners Culture Society of Brooklyn. 
In the Interscholastic League are the 
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De Witt Clinton high school, of Manhat- 
tan; the Boys’ high school, the Commer- 
cial high school, the Eastern District 
high school, and the Manual Training 
high school of Brookiyn; and the Curtis 
high school of the borough of Richmond. 
The mere creation of this complex _or- 
ee gg shows the interest evoked by 
ebating. 


Grove Street School Destroyed. 


On the afternoon of Feb. 14, a few 
minutes after four o’clock, fire was dis- 
covered in public school No. 3, at the cor- 
ner of Hudson and Grove streets, Man- 
hattan. Andrew H. Scoble, a tenement 
house inspector, who first discovered the 
blaze, fell on the icy pavement and broke 
his right arm in his haste to get to the 
fire alarm box. Notwithstanding this, 
however, he managed to get to the box 
and turn in the alarm. 

In the meantime, the janitor had 
smelled the smoke, and fearing some- 
thing was wrong, rang all the school 
gongs. The nineteen hundred children 
who attend the school had left it an hour 
before, but Miss Egbert, the principal’s 
clerk, was doing some writing in her 
room on the third floor, and twenty little 
girls were also on the third floor engaged 
in after-hours work. Miss Egbert and a 
.teacher who was with her were turned 
back from the staircase by the thick 
smoke, but made their way without diffi- 
culty down the fire-escape. 

The little girls, who were in a different 
part of the third floor, also found their 


way barred at another stairway and be-~ 


came very much frightened. Fortu- 
nately, Charles Hutchinson, an assistant 
janitor, was in an adjoining room and 

eard the frantic patter of many pairs 
of feet running hither and thither. He 
found the children, and picking the two 
smallest up in hisarms, he led the others 
to an annex in the rear and so down to 
the first floor. Here all the doors were 
‘found locked, but Mr. Hutchinson opened 
a window and thru it placed his young 
charges in safety. There were some 
narrow escapes on the part of several of 


the cleaning force, particularly of Mrs. . 


Mary Leach, who was only rescued by a 
nearby shopkeeper procuring for her a 
long ladder. 

By the time the fire engines arrived 
two sides of the building were a mass of 
flames, and it took an hour’s work, ham- 
pered as the firemen were by the intense 
cold, before the conflagration was gotten 
under control. The building was com- 
pletely ruined. 

School No. 3 occupied the site of the 

first public school built in New York. 
This was erected in 1811 at a cost of 
eleven hundred dollars. It was shown to 
the Marquis de wire tgrd as a model 
school building when the marquis visited 
the United States in 1825. The building 
just destroyed was erected in 1860, and 
was also considered at that time a model 
structure. 
_ Superintendent Maxwell announced 
immediately after the fire that public 
school No. 111, at 33 Vestry street, which 
was abandoned just a year ago as too an- 
tiquated for school purposes, would be 
reopened and could accommodate seven 
or eight hundred pupils. This building is 
only a.short distance from the burned 
school. The rest of the pupils were dis- 
tributed among the other schools of the 
neighborhood, many of them being com- 
pelled, however, to go on half time. 

The morning after the fire, Mr. C. B. 
J. Snyder, the architect of the board of 
education, began to draw plans for a 
new building to occupy the site of the one 
destroyed. 


To REPLACE GROVE STREET SCHOOL. 


The executive committee of the board 
of education on Feb. 15 decided to erect 
a modern fire proof building, capable of 
seating 2,500 children, on the site of the 
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Grove street school, destroyed by fire the 
previous day. 

The fact that the board of estimate 
on Feb. 9 made available the appropria- 
tion asked for by the board of education 
on Feb. 8, enabled the educational au- 
thorities to proceed without delay. Com- 
missioner Adams called on the mayor 
after the meeting of the executive com- 
mittee, to express appreciation of the 
promptness with which the request of the 
school officials had been met. 

The building committee of the board 
has arranged to repair oldschool No. 111, 
on Vestry street, now used asa store- 
house, but most of the children of the 
burnt building will be sent to No. 107, on 
West Tenth street, and to the annex of 
No. 3, on Bedford street. 

Mayor McClellan said the day after the 
fire that he would communicate with 
Superintendent Snyder of the building 
bureau of the department of education, 
in regard to the immediate investigation 
of all the old school buildings, altho, the 
mayor explained, he saw no reason for a 
‘“seare,’?’ as the fire drill had been 
proved by experience to be more rapid 
than the flames. 

About two hundred out of the five 
hundred school buildings now in use in 
the city are fire-proof. AsCommissioner 
Adams said, the available money of the 
board of education has had to be used in 
erecting new buildings to keep pace with 
the increasing school population, and 
there has been no funds for the renova- 
tion of the old schools. 


New Committees of Board. 


President Tifft of the board of educa- 
tion has announced the commitees of the 
board for the new term. There are many 
changes. 

Commissioner Frederic W. Jackson is 
the new chairman of the committee on 
finance, and all the other members of the 
committee are new toit also. Commis- 
sioner Richard H. Adams continues as 
chairman of the committee on buildings, 
with four out of his nine colleagues 
changed. Commissioner Samuel M. Dix 
is still the head of the committee on 
supplies, but two of its former members 
have been transferred. In the commit- 
tee on by-laws and legislation, Commis- 
sioner Robert L. Harrison remains as 
chairman, but in this committee two 
members are transferred likewise. Four 
of the nine members of the committee 
on sites are new committeemen, Commis- 
sioner William Harkness retaining his 
place as chairman, however. Two new 
faces will be seen on the committee on 
elementary schools, where Commissioner 
Frank D. Wilsey remains as _ chair- 
man. 

As chairman of the committee on high 
schools, Commissioner M. Dwight Col- 
lier will succeed Commissioner Frank L. 
Babbott, formerly vice-president of the 
board. Seven of the nine members of 
this committee have never served on it 
previously. This is true of five out of 
the seven members of the committee on 
special schools, over which Commissioner 
Felix M. Warburg continues to preside. 
The committee on studies and text-books 
has experienced a clean sweep, every 
member being changed. The new chair- 
man is Commissioner John Greene. In 
the chairmanship of the committee on 
lectures and libraries, Commissioner 
William Lummis succeeds General Geo. 
W. Wingate. 

The committee on the Nautical 
school now has Commissioner Richard B. 
Aldcroft, Jr., as chairman, instead of 
Commissioner James Weir, Jr., and four 
out of the seven members are strangers 
also. The same number of changes has 
also been made in the committee on the 
Normal college. Commissioner Man is 
chairman. 

Hitherto it has been the unbroken cus- 
tom for commissioners to be re-appointed 
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year after year to the committees to 
which they were first assigned, unless 
jd a requested to be trans- 
erred. 


Mr. Tifft’s Report Criticised. 


The New York Association for Improv- 
ing the Condition of the Poor undertook 
some time ago to see if it would be pos- 
sible, by economies in other directions, 
to preserve the evening and vacation 
schools, the recreation centers, and the 
popular lectures, which the board of edu- 
cation had announced that it might be 
forced to abandon, owing to an insuffi- 
ciency of appropriations by the board of 
estimate. A committee, consisting of 
Frederick G. Cleveland, professor of fi- 
nance at New York university, William 
R. Patterson, professor of statistics in 
the University of Iowa, and Frank Tuck- 
er, vice-president of the Provident Loan 
association, was retained by the society 
to examine the official reports of the city 
superintendent of schools and of the 
president of the board of education. 

This committee of expert accourtants 
has made its report. Concerning the 
report made to the mayor by the presi- 
dent of the board, the experts say: ‘‘The 
fifth annual report of the department of 
education would seem to possess few fea- 
tures measuring up to any acceptable 
standard, either for the guidance of offi- 
cers or for the information of the public. 
In the whole 421 pages of printed matter 
there does not seem to be any attempt to 
lay before the officers of the department 
itself or before the general officers and 
administrative agents of the city, sucha 
digest of inform:tion as will give to 
them the data necessary for the exercise 
of sound discretion in the performance of 
their duty and for the protection of the 
general welfare; nor does it bring to the 
public such record of service rendered by 
public officials and such summaries as 
will inform them of the doings of those 
agents into whose hands the educational 
affairs have been placed.”’ 

The financial report is found to be ex- 
ceedingly defective. Little or no infor- 
mation, say the expert committee, can 
be obtained as to relations of administra- 
tive economy. To illustrate, as all the 
expenses of the board of education must 
be paid by warrant, the records in the 
city comptroller’s office and the reports 
of the board should agree. As a matter 
of fact, say Professor Cleveland and his 
associates, there is scarcely an item in 
the financial summary which is the same 
in the records as in the reports. 

The balance of appropriations remain- 
ing unexpended is said by the board of 
education to be $380,109.49; according to 
the report of Comptroller Grout, bearing 
the same date, the board should have a 
balance of $1,531,947.78. 

The committee reports also that in the 
department of supplies ‘‘no classified 
and systematized result is given which 
will bring the supplies into comparative 
relation, or which will exhibit to the pub- 
lic official fidelity. ’’ 

President Tifft, on Feb. 15, appointed 
a committee of five from among the 
members of the board, to consider this 
report made to the Society for Improv- 
ing the Condition of the Poor. The com- 
mittee consists of himself and Commis- 
sioners Dix, Renwick, Jackson, and 
Warburg, Commissioner Dix being chair- 
man. 





Alfred Bailey, M. D., Fall River, 
Mass., in a letter of recent date writes: 
I have had splendid results from five- 
grain antikamnia tablets in rheumatic 
gout, as well as la grippe. Antikamnia 
tablets offer a most convenient remedy 
for all nerve pain, particularly neuralgia 
and headaches, two tablets being the 
adult dose. — Massachusetts Medical Jour- 
nal. 
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Fducational New England. 


Acting on a recommendation made by 
Superintendent Hervey in his annual re- 
me the school authorities in Malden, 

ass., have issued an announcement 
that the cost of the dresses to be worn 
at graduation must not exceed ten dol- 
lars. The order is said not to have been 
received with unanimous approval by 
the young ladies in the high school’s 
graduating class. 


Dr. Ashbel P. Grirnell, who for over 
twenty years was dean of the medical 
college of the University of Vermont, 
was awarded $10,000 damages in the 
supreme court of New York on Feb. 17. 
Four years ago Dr. Grinnell and Mrs. 
Grinnell, as they were about to take a 
train at the Grand Central station, were 
arrested by a detective, on the ground 
that Dr. Grinnell was a certain notorious 
“‘bunco man.’’ Despite the dean’s as- 
servations that it was a case of mistaken 
identity, he and his wife were taken to 
police headquarters and photographed. 


The faculty of the University of Ver- 
mont has decided to abolish the set of 
rules regulating the attendance of stu- 
dents at lectures and recitations, and to 
put in force at the beginning of this sec- 
ond half year, provisionally, the system 
of leaving the matter of attendance to 
the honor of the student. 


School congestion, due to the large in- 

crease in the number of children of 
school age, seems to be a phenomenon not 
confined to New York. Smaller cities are 
affected by it also. The report of Su- 
perintendent Beede, of New Haven, 
Conn., shows that during the last year 
there has been an increase in the public 
schools under his direction of 871 pupils. 
The importance of this gain will be real- 
ized when it is stated that no previous 
annual gain for the past eighteen years 
has been more than five or six hundred. 
The total New Haven registrationis now 
19,919. 
* The city is planning to erect a large 
school building which will obviate the 
present necessity of renting stores and 
using the basements of the existing 
schools. 


The entire seniorclass at the Massa- 
chusetts Agricultural college has decided 
to leave the college and return home. 


MATHEMATICS FOR THE LAST HALF-YEAR 


The class has come to this decision be- 
cause the faculty recently suspended 
three seniors for disorderly conduct at 
the Rev. Dr. Walker’s letra, The 
other seniors declared that they were all 
equally guilty, and that the whole class 
should have been suspended or none. 
They therefore would return home as a 
rotest against what they consider the 
aculty’s unjust discrimination. 


For the second time this year the Har- 
vard Yard has suffered from a serious 
fire. On the afternoon of Feb. 15 a 
blaze was discovered in the north entry 
of Thayer hall, and before it could be 
extinguished, great damage was done to 
that entry. The rooms on the first floor 
were entirely destroyed, and those on 
the upper stories were greatly injured by 
smoke and water. The three entries of 
Thayer hall are separated by double fire 
walls of great thickness, and therefore 
the other entries were never in any dan- 
ger, but the damage done to the building 
is in the neighborhood of $7,000, while 
the forty-two men living in the north 
entry lost everything they had in their 
rooms. Their loss will be large. A doz- 
en or more students were in their apart- 
ments at the time, and found the stair- 
wayafurnace. They reached the ground 
easily, however, by way of the fire- 
escapes. 

Thayer hall was the gift of Mr. Na- 
thaniel Thayer, and was erected in 1870. 
It is one of the largest dormitories at 
Harvard, and is at the northeast corner 
of the Old Yard, between University and 
Holworthy halls. Its rear windows face 


_—" chapel and the Fogg Museum 
of Art. 


The subject for the Harvard-Prince- 
ton intercollegiate debate which will be 
held in Alexander hall, Princeton univer- 
sity, on March 28. has been selected. It 
is, ‘‘ Resolved, That the free elective 
system is the best available plan for the 
undergraduate course of study, it being 
understood: First—the free elective sys- 
tem is one based on the principle that 
each student should select for himself 
allhis studies thruout his college course. 
Second—The free elective system, thus 
defined, exists even when a minor part 
of the studies of the freshman year is 
prescribed.”’ 


This is the first time that any debate 
in the Harvard-Yale-Princeton triangular 
debating league has been on any subject 
other than a political one. Princeton se- 
lected the subject this year, and Harvard 
will have its choice of sides. 


Festina Lente. 


In an address before the Religious 
Education association at Boston on Feb, 
16, President Faunce, of Brown univer- 
sity, declared that it was the general 
conviction of college teachers that, while 
the freshmen of to-day knew more than 
their fathers knew at the same age, they 
were inferior to their fathers in logical 
strength, in power of concentration, and 
in the faculty of sustained thought. 

‘‘The haste to be wise may be as fatal 
as the haste to be rich. Teachers and 
leaders are everywhere declining to join 
in the demand for immediate results, and 
are seeking a permanent deposit in the 
character and life of the pupil. 

‘‘In the last thirty years our colleges 
have swung away from the ideal of their 
founders, and have come under the influ- 
ence of the German university. Our 
college faculties are now discussing 
whether they have gone too far in adopt- 
ing a German university attitude with 
the youngest of college boys.”’ 


Helen Keller’s Teacher Engaged. 


The engagement is announced of Miss 
Anne Mansfield Sullivan and Mr. John 
Albert Macy, an instructor at Harvard 
college and —, editor of The 
Youth’s Companion. uch more than 
the ordinary interest attaches to this an- 
nouncement, as Miss Sullivan has accom- 
plished one of the wonderful achieve- 
ments of modern times, having been for 
the last twenty years the teacher and 
constant companion of Miss Helen Keller. 

Miss Sullivan was left an orphan at an 
early age, and while still a mere child 
she was attacked by a grave disease 
which threatened to destroy her sight. 
Her relatives were in straightened cir- 
cumstances and there seemed little hope 
of doing anything for the child, when a 
kind priest discovered her condition, and 
placed her in the Perkins Institution for 
the Blind in Boston. 

This occurred in 1880. At the Perkins 
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Cloth. 226 pages. 


Essentials of Solid Geometry By WeBsTER WELLS 


Offers a practical combination of more desirable qualities than any other 
geometry ever published. By the inductive method of demonstration and by 
the unusually large number of origina) exercises, this book develops strongly 
the power of vigorous, independent, and logical thought. 


Half Leather. 399 pages. 


Price, 75 cents, 


in Algebra 


VOLKMANN SCHOOL, BOSTON. 


With or without Answers. 


fanctions, the general 


By Matthew S. McCurdy 


A Collection of more than 2,600 exercises, giving an especially thorough and effective drill 
upon those subjects which are needed in preparation for college entrance examinations. 
recent college entrance examination papers are also given. 
you and your classes in connection with your regular text-book, especially in preparatory work? 
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Complete Trigonometry By WEBSTER WELLS 


A New Trigonometry with many improvements, notably in the proofs of 
emonstrations of formulae, the solution cf right tri- 
angles, etc. Plenty of exercises, most of which are new, have been selected 
with great care, and*are to be worked out with Four-Place Tables, 
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institute at that time was Laura Dewey 
Bridgeman, and until Miss Bridgeman’s 
death in 1889, Miss Sullivan came in close 
contact with her. She took the full 
course at the institution, and was gradu- 
ated as a teacher in 1887. An operation 
performed about this time largely re- 
stored her sight, altho she sees but dim- 


ly. 

Just about the time of Miss Sullivan’s 
graduation Mr. and Mrs. Keller applied 
to the Perkins institution for a teacher 
for their little girl who, deprived of 
sight, hearing, and speech, is now fa- 
mous overall the world as having be- 
come, notwithstanding such apparently 
insurmountable obstacles, a woman of 
learning and culture. Miss Sullivan was 
sent to the Keller family as the teacher, 
and her training of the child so heavily 
——— has formed ever since her life 
work. 

Last June Miss Keller was graduated 
from Radcliffe college, and Miss Sullivan, 
who until then had been her inseparable 
associate, retired to a picturesque home- 
stead at Wrentham, which a year before 
she had been able to buy thru the gener- 
osity of wealthy friends of herself and 
her extraordinary pupil, who felt it a de- 
lightful privilege to be able by raising a 
fund, to assure to both of them support 
for the future. 

Mr. Macy is twenty-eight years old, a 
native of Detroit, and prepared for col- 
lege at the Medford highschool. He was 
graduated with honor from Harvard in 
1899. While an undergraduate he was 
an editor of The Lampoon, and an editor- 
in-chief of The Advocate. After his 
graduation Mr. Macy continued his stud- 
ies, and received the degree of A.M. in 
1900. Since that time he has been an in- 
structor in the department of English of 
the college. 





Obituary. 

William C. Prime, professor of the 
history of art in Princeton university, 
and a lawyer of New York, died on Feb. 
14, at his home, No. 38 East Twenty- 
third street, one of the very few resi- 
dences remaining on that street between 
Broadway and Third avenue. He was 
eighty — of age and had lived in this 
house for fifty years. 

Mr. Prime was born at Cambridge, N. 
Y., was a graduate of Princeton univer- 
sity, class of 1848, and was admitted to 
the New York bar in 1846. From 1861 
to 1869 he was editor of the Journal of 
Commerce, and afterwards became part 
owner of that paper. Since 1884 he has 
been professor of art at Princeton, and 
for several years past he has been first 
vice-president of the Metropolitan Mu- 
seum of Art. His collection of wood en- 
tpg was considered a remarkably 

ne one. 

Mr. Prime was the manager of Gene- 
ral McClellan’s campaign for the presi- 
dency in 1864, and, after the general’s 
death, was the guardian of his son, now 
mayor of New York. His Honor, out of 
respect to Mr. Prime’s memory, has can- 
celed all his social engagements until the 
middle of March. 


Alpheus Spring Packard, since 1878 
— of zoology and geology in 
rown university, died at Providence on 
Feb. 14 of blood poisoning, resulting 
from the extraction of a veer | 
Professor Packard was born in Bruns- 
wick, Me., in 1889, and was graduated 
from Bowdoin college in 1861. He was 
also a graduate of the Maine Medical 
school, and of the Lawrence Scientific 
school of Harvard university, having 
studied under Agassiz. Professor Pack- 
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The Kidneys 


When they are weak, tor- 
pid, or stagnant,, the whole 
system suffers. Don’t. neg- 
lect, them at, this time, but 
heed the warning of the 
aching back, the bloated 
face, the sallow complexion, 
the urinary disorder, and 
begin treatment at once with 


Hood's Sarsaparilla 
whichcont.ains the best, and 
Safest, curative subst.ances. 
For testimonials of remarkable cures 
send for Book on Kidneys, No. 8. 
C. L. Hood Co., Lowell, Mass, 
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Last of the Season. 


Personally Conducted Tour to Florida 
via Pennsylvania Railroad. 


The last Pennsylvania railroad tour to 
Jacksonville for the present season will 
leave New York, Philadelphia, Balti- 
more, and Washington by special train 
on Feb. 28. 

Excursion tickets, including round- 
trip railway transportation and Pullman 
accommodations (one berth), and meals 
en route on the special train going, will 
be sold at the following rates: New 
York, $50.00; Trenton, $49.00; Philadel- 
phia, Harrisburg, Baltimore, and Wash- 
ington, $48 00; Pittsburg, $53.00; and at 
proportionate rates from other points. 

Tickets will be good returning on reg- 
ular trains until May 31. 

For tickets, itineraries, and other in- 
formation apply to ticket agents, or to 


George W. Boyd, general passenger 
agent, Broad street station, Philadelphia. 


Reduced Rates to New Orleans, 
Mobile and Pensacola. 


Via Pennsylvania Sailroad, Account 
Mardi Gras. 

On account of the Mardi Gras festivi- | 
ties at New Orleans, Mobile, and Pen- 
sacola, March 2 to 7, the Pennsylvania 
company will sell round-trip tickets to 
either of these places from all stations 
on its lines, March 1 to 6, at reduced 
rates. These tickets will be good for re- 
turn passage until March 11, inclusive, 
on date of validation by agent of termi- 
nal line at Mobile or Pensacola, or joint 
agent at New Orleans. If tickets are 
deposited with agent at either of the 
above points not later than March 11, and 
fee of 50 cents is paid, an extension of 
return limit to March 25 may be obtained. 
For specific rates, routes, and stop-over 
privileges at southern winter resorts 
consult ticket agents. 


ard was the author of a large number of 
valuable scientific books and monographs, 
had held many high scientific offices. He 
belonged to a great variety of learned 
societies, both in the United States and 
Europe. For twenty years he was edi- 
tor-in-chief of the American Naturalist. 


The will of the late Charles H. Hack- 
ley, of Muskegan, Mich., who died early 
in this month, was made public on the 
fifteenth. Mr. Hackley left $250,000 to 
the Hackley manual training school of 
Muskegan. This, with the $360,000 
given by the philanthropist during his 
lifetime, provides the school with a total 
endowment of $610,000. 

Over a million dollars is also given by 
the will to various hospitals, libraries, 
etc., of Muskegan, and it is provided 
that half of Mrs. Hackley’s share of the 
estate, estimated to be several millions 
of dollars, shall, at her decease, go to 
certain specified public institutions. 


Literary Notes. 


The Century Company will bring out 
in March a new novel by Dr. S. Weir 
Mitchell, author of ‘‘ Hugh Wynne”’ and 
of other valuable works. This latest 
book from Dr. Mitchell’s pen will be 
named ‘‘ Constance Trescott.’’ 


Hon. Justin McCarthy, M. P., is the 
editor-in-chief of a forthcoming publica- 
tion by John D. Morris & Company, of 
Philadelphia, to be called ‘‘Irish Litera- 
ture.’’ Associated with Mr. McCarthy 
are Dr. Douglas Hyde, Lady Gregory, 
Mr. J. J. Roche, and Prof. Maurice F. 
Egan. 

It is the purpose of the editors to| 
place before the reader in ‘‘ Irish Litera- | 
ture’’ the typical mythology, legend, | 
fable, folk-lore, poetry, oratory, and lit- | 
erary prose of the Irish race. This lit- | 
erature, the artistic expression of a sin- | 
gularly gifted and imaginative people, is | 





the emotions as well as to the intellect. | 
The ancient Gaelic battle songs and love | 
poems are not only of interest in them- | 
selves, but as the translations of the best | 


Reduced Rates to Woking. 


Via Pennsylvania Railroad, Account| 
Inauguration of President Roosevelt. 
On account of the inauguration of | 
President Roosevelt on March 4, the} 
Pennsylvania Railroad Company will sell | 
round trip tickets to Washington March 
2, 3, and 4, good for return passage un- 
til March 8, inclusive, from New York, 
Philadetphia, Pottsville, Wilkesbarre, 
Wilmington, Oxford, Pa., Lancaster, 
Harrisburg, and intermediate -stations; 
from all stations on the Delaware divi- 
sion, and from all stations in the State 
of New Jersey, at rate of single fare for 
the round trip, plus 25 cents. Deposit 
of ticket with joint agent in Washington 
on or before March 8 and payment of 
fee of $1.00 will secure extension of re- 
turn limit to leave Washington on or be- 
fore March 18. For specific rates and 
full information apply to ticket agents. 
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Reflecting Lantern 


For brilliantly projecting on the screen in natural Colors 
photos, engravings, sketches, colored prints, flowers, pec. 
mens, mechanical models and cuts in books. Also shows 
lantern slides Celene Attachable to any electric lanterp, 
Send for circulars and lists of educational slides on Geogrs. 
phy, Geology, Botany, History, Psychology, etc. 


WILLIAMS, BROWN & EARLE 


Dept. 7, 918 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa, 
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FRANK C. CLARK,113 Broadway, New York 





CLYDE LINE 


To FLORIDA 


ONLY DIRECT ALL-WAT IX 
ROUTE BETWEEN 


NEW YORK, BOSTON 
and CHARLESTON, S.C. 
JACKSONVILLE, FLA. 


St. Johns River Service Between 
Jacksonvilie and Sanford, Fla., 
and Intermediate Landings 
The “Clyde Line’’ is the favorite route 
between NEW YORK, BosTON, PHILADEL- 
PHIA, and EaSTERN Ponts, and CHARLES- 
TON,S.C., and JACKSONVILLE, FLA., making 
direct connection for all points South and 
Southwest . a. *. + o 7 
Fast Modern Steamships 
and Superior Service 
THEO. G. Ecer,G.M. Wa. P.CtypE& Co., 
General Agents, 19 State Street, New York 
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Pears 


Learn to say “ Pears’” 
when you ask for soap. 
There are other soaps, of 
course, but Pears’ is best 
for you and matchless for 


the complexion. 
You can buy Pears’ everywhere, 








caused by cold or use of 
the voice. Sold only In boxes. 








Extra Fine Imported 


5 G=piece 
China Tea Set 


FREE * 


with an order for 3 Ibs. of 
ew Crop, 60c. 70c., or 80c. 
Tea, or lbs. Great Amer- f 
— Baking Powder, 45c.a © 
+» OF an assorted order 
Teasand Baking Powder, 
or 6 Ibs. Bomosa Coffee, 
. a lb., or 54302. Bottles 
of pure extracts—Vanilla, 
Lemon, eto., or 25-11b. cans 
of Spice—any kind—abso- 
lutely pure, 50c. a can. 


Address Mr. J. 1. C. care of 
The Great American Tea Co 
Box 289 
81-83 Vesey Street, New York 
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OF THE 
Settle SOUTH 
DOUBLE TRACK. 


FLORIDA, CUBA, NASSAU, 
MEXICO AND CALIFORNIA, 
January 9th, 1905. Inauguration 
| SOUTHERN’S PALM LIMITED. 
/ Daily except Sunday, New York and St. 
Augustine. Two other fast trains daily. 
New York Offlee, 271 and 1185 Broadway. 
ALEX. S. THWEATT, Eastern Passenger 
Agent, Washington, D.C. 
S. H. HARDWICK, P. T. M. 
W. H. TAYLOE, G. P. A. 





Dr.W.J. STEWART 


362 W. 23d St., New York City ” 


| 
Latest and most progressive methods in fo 


dentistry. Preservation of original teetha 
specialty, Established 1868. Appointments 
by mail or telephone in advance for visitors. 





Please mention this paper when writing. 


® | charge of a tourist agent. 
s | will be. devoted to New Orleans, the 
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of them in ‘‘Irish Literature’’ show, are 
the direct ancestors of the varied and 
_—— English written by the famous 


rishmen of the last century and a half. 


The Technical World, which altho only 
a year old, has already won favorable 
attention, has in its February issue an 
article by Mr. R. Shackleton, ‘‘ Fifty- 
three Tracks Abreast in the Heart of 
New York,’’ which gives an interesting 
account of the New York Central rail- 
road’s great task of making over and 
completely modernizing its terminal fa- 
cilities at Forty-second street, New York 
city. Many illustrations further eluci- 
date the manner in which, thru buildings 
and electri¢al application, the Grand 
Central station and its approaches are 
being made over. 


The Michigan Central railroad, realiz- 
ing the constantly increasing travel, both 
for business and for pleasure, to Colorado 
and the Pacific Slope, has 


creased its connections with western 


| railroads, so that -its. facilities are now 


well-nigh perfect. One can travel from 
New York or New England, via Niagara 
Falls, and go straight to the ocean of the 
setting sun without the slightest incon- 
venience. 

It sometimes seems to those who have 
lived near the Pacific that it is well that 
people in less favored climes do not real- 
ize the blessings of an existence in the 


there might be grave danger of a depop- 
ulation of the more somber communities 
of the Union. From Puget sound to 
San Diego the Pacific coast is an empire 
in which extremes of temperature, ex- 
cept near the mountain tops, are never 
felt, This means an incalculable aid to 
health and vigor. It is the violent 
changes of temperature that kill most of 
us. And then the wealth of nature lav- 
ished on this favored land! But one 
must see the snowy top of Mt. Rainier 
from the streets of Seattle to be able to 
appreciate its sublimity as one must feel 
the soft fragrance of the orange-laden 


in that garden of beauty. 
The Mardi Gras. 


Low-rate Tour to New Orleans via 
Pennsylvania P.ailroad, 

For the especial benefit of those desiring 
to witness the unique Mardi Gras celebra- 
| tion at New Orleans, the Pennsylvania 
railroad has arranged for a_personally- 
| conducted tour to leave New York, Phila- 
Baltimore, 





| Class Pullman equipment will be run, in 
| Three days 


party returning direct to New York. 
Tourists will occupy this train contin- 


uously, so that hotel accommodations | 
and meals in New Orleans will not have | 


to be considered. A special grand stand 
will be provided on the main line of the 
great parades. Round-trip rate, includ- 
ing round-trip transportation, Pullman 
berth in both directions and during stay 


.||in New Orleans, all meals in dining car | 
} during entire trip, and seat in special 


igrand stand at New Orleans: $75 from 


New York, $70 from Philadelphia, $65 | 
' from Baltimore, and $63 from 


ashing- 
iton. Proportionate rates from other 


formation may be obtained from ticket 
agents; C. Studds, Eastern Passenger 
agent, 263 Fifth avenue, New York city; 
or George W. Boyd, General Passenger 
agent, Broad street station, Philadelphia, 

a. 


| Rest and Health for Mother and Child 
RS. WINSLOW'S SOOTHING SYRUP has been used 


Cc DR 

WITH PERFECT SUCCESS. 
CHILN, SOFTENS the GUMS, A 
QURES WIND COLIC, and ‘is the best remedy for 
DIARRH@A. Sold by druggists in every part of the 
world. Be sure to ask for ‘ i 

— And take no other kind. Twenty-five cents a 

ottle. 


reatly in-| & 


states which are washed by that sea, else | 


| air around Riverside to rejoiceadequately | 


and Washington, | 
| | Friday, March3. A special train of high- | 


Detailed itineraries and full in- | 


YEARS by MILLIONS OF MOTH- 
EN WHILE TEETHING | 
LLAYS ALL PAIN, | 


rs. Winsiow’s Soothing | 





LAZY LIVER 


“I find Cascarets so good that I would not be 
without them. I was troubled’ a great deal with 
sorpid liver and headache. Now since taking 
Cascarets Candy Cathartic 1 feel very much better 
{ shall certainly recommend them to my friends 
as the best medicine i have ever seen.” 

Anna Bazinet, Osborn Mill No. 2, Fall River, Mass. 





Best For 
The Bowels 







CANDY CATHARTIC 


uy WORK WHILE YOU Sua 





Pleagant, Palatable, Potent, Taste Good. Do Good, 
Never Bicken" Weaken or Gripe, 10c, 25c. 50c. Never 
sold in bulk. The genuine tablet stamped CCQ, 
fuaranteed to cure or your money back. 


Sterling Remedy Co., Chicago or N.Y. 6or 


ANNUAL SALE, TEN MILLION BOXES 


20° 


A LB. IN 
6eLs. Lors 
ReGcuiar 

Price 
33 CENTS 
BEST FANCY CREAMERY 


BUTTER AT COST 


The Great American Tea Co. 
31 & 33 VESEY ST., N. Y. 


P.0.BOX 289 TEL 2461 CORTLANDT 


A Better Location 
Than Yours 


would be in the Land of Manatee, in Vir- 
ginia, the Carolinas, Georgia or Florida, 
and we can prove it. 

| Write for a copy of the special South- 
‘ern edition of the Seaboard Air Line 
| Magazine, which is superbly illustrated 
| and contains hundreds of specific oppor- 
tunities for profitable investment in the 
| South and points out a desirable lecation 
for you, it matters not what your occu- 
pation. A list of orange groves, ban- 
ana plantations, truck and fruit farms 
forsale, will also be forwarded if desired. 


J. W. White 


General Industrial Agent, Portsmouth, Va 
Seaboard Air Line Railway 











| 























CASH REWARD 


\ JE want good agents, Don’t you know of 


some one who has been specially success 

ful on your local poche or for books, 

If you do, we want that person’s name 
and address, If you write a letter givmg all you 
know of him we will acknowledge your courtesy 
at once with a copy of Mr, A, M. Kellogg’s 
“* How to be a Successful Teacher,” If the per- 
son named succeeds, we will send you at the end 
of the year acash reward, We publish the largest, 
oldest, and most attractive line of periodicals and 
books for teachers, and many teachers add materi- 
ally to their incomes introducing them, Several 
new ‘big winners” this year, Address Agency 
Department, 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO. 61 E. oth St. New York 
STTTTTTETTT 





Readers will confer a favor by men- 
tioning THE SCHOOL JOURNAL when com- 
municating with advertisers. 
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205-211 Third Ave., New York 


Manufacturers and Importers of 


Chemicals, Chemical Apparatus, 
Physical Apparatus, Scien- 
tific Instruments. 


Everything needed in the Laboratory. Glass 
Blowing done on the premises. Metalware | 
Manufacturing Department in the House 


UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 


SUMMER SCHOOL 
Term—From July 5 to August 12 


Instruction will be 





1 iven in Architecture, Astronomy, 
Botany, Chemistry, English and American Literatare, 
French, German, Greek, American and European 
History, Latin, Mathematics, Music, Physics, and 
Psychology. 

For information, address Prof. Arthur H. Quinn, 
Director, Colleg» Hall, University of Penne 
sylvania, Philadelphia, Pa. 





SIBLEY AND 
COMPANY 


Publishers of 


School é College 


Boston-CHIcAGo Text-Books 








THE MOST DELIGHTFUL 
OF ALL TRIPS IS VIA: 





JOY LINE: 


DIRECT STEAMER BETWEEN | 
NEW YORK | 
AND BOSTON | 


THAT I8 A SEAGOING PASSENGER | 
STEAMSHIP; RUNS THROUGH WITH-| 
OUT CHANGE. THE JOY LINE} 
ALSO HAS A STEAMER EVERY) 
WEEK DAY BETWEEN : : | 


NEW YORK anp | 
PROVIDENCE 


RATES ALWAYS THE LOWEST 
EQUIPMENTanadSERVICE the BEST 


W. E. ARNOLD, G. P. A. 
PIER 35, EAST RIVER, NEW YORK 
TELEPHONE . EIGHT HUNDRED ORCHARD 


Kelloge’s Deportment Records. 


The use of this system will have an important moral 
effect upon the conduct of pupils and will be an im- 








portant aid to the management of any school. Itis 
equally adapted to the city,town orcountry school. | 
The system uires the use of two books for each | 
class, 8 blotter (or book of original entry) and a ledger 
and individual cards. the blotter are reco | 
cases of disorder or disobedience as they occur during | 
the day. foreach such offense certain demerits are | 
iven, while éredits are allowed for continued good be- | 
havior. The individual cards are carried by the pupil | 
in astrong manile envelope. hose names appear | 
on the blotter record forthe day are detained at the | 
close of school and present their cards for an 7 of | 
the total blotter entries forthe day. At the same time | 
the teacher makes the same 7 | 
& page is devoted to each pupil. The cost is as follows: | 
Blotter, 9 cenis; ledger, 30 cents: cards with manila 
envelopes, 60 cents a hundred 
We will send to any | 


S ecial Offer. Principal or Superin- 
tendent having 6 or more teachers under him a set free 
provided he will make experiment for a single term | 
and report results. Address | 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO.. 61 E. 9th St., N.Y. | 


Blackboard Stencils 


Are the cheapest handiest, most satis- 
factory means of illustration in school. 
Our list comprises over 500 subjects. 
Send 10 cents in stamps and we will send 

you twosamples for trial—a mapof North 
America and a drawing or language les- 
son—together with catalog containing 
complete list. 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO., 61 E. 9th St., New York. | 


on the ledger where | 
8: 





‘<3, We have scores of other valuable drills. 


Teachers’ Agencies. 








VACANCIES FOR SEPTEMBER 


Vacancies are already coming in for the term beginning September, 1905. 
School superintendents, principals, and assistants are invited to send to us at 
once for circulars. Address 


BREWE 


ESTABLISHED 21 YEARS 
POSITIONS FILLED 6,900 


KELLOGG’S AGENCY 


H. S. KELLOGG, Manager 
31 Union Square . NEW YORK 


FISHER =. ACENCY 


A.G, FISHER, Prop. 
LONG EXPERIENCE, PROMPT, RELIABLE. 120 TREMONT S8T., BOSTON 


wan THE ALBERT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
0. J. Aupenr, Manager 378 WABASH AVENUE, CHICAGO, ILL. 


Largest Western Aggacr. National in its scope. REGISTER NOW FOR SEPTEMBER 
POSILIONS. Year Book containing valuable intormation free. 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY | Oldest and best known in U S$ Eat. 1855 
Schermerhorn sper | Jom 0. Roce wats, Manager 


AMERICAN AND FOREIGN TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


Introduces to Colleges, Schools, and Families, Superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, 

vernesses, for every Department of Instruction: Recommends Good Schools to parents. Call 
or Address Mrs. M. J. YOUNG FULTON, Americao and Foreign Teachers’ Agency. 
23 Union Square, New York. 


TRANSLATIONS 


Interlinear Literal 
Hamilton, LocKe and Clark’s The Best Translations 


Good Type—Well Printed—Fine Paper—Half-| New Copyright Introductions—-New Type— 
Leather Binding—Cloth Sides—Price Reduced | Good Paper—Well Bound—Convenient for the 
to $1.50, postpaid. Send for sample pages. Pocket—Price, postpaid, 50 cents each. 


Catalogue Free -} DAVID McKAY, Publisher, 1022 Market St., Philadelphia 


Send for one. 


KELLOGG’S NEW FANCY 
DRILLS AND MARCHES 


is the best collection of such exercises 
for school use published. 


Has the most attractive Drills, Marches, Motion Songs, and Action Pieces. _Con- 
tains those especially appropriate for Arbor Day, Christmas, Washington’s Birth- 
day; 4 Flag Drills for Patriotic Occasions, Besides these a Wand Drill, Scarf Drill, 
Zouave Drill, Wreath Drill, Glove Drill, Cane Drill, Ruler Drill, Tambourine Drill, 
Muff and Gun Drill. Also 14 Motion Songs, and 8 Action Pieces. 25 cents. 
Send for Catalog to— 


61 EAST 9th STREET, NEW YORK 


TEACHERS’ 
AGENCY 


1302 AUDITORIUM BLDG. 
CHICAGO 











(Fifteenth year, same manager), has 
filled hundreds of fine positions, 39 
states, at $4,000 down. Form for 
stamp. Recommends heartily. Con. 
stant demand for good teachers. 




















a 








E.L. KELLOGG & CO. 





= Kelloga’s Elementary Psychology 


By AMOS M. KELLOGG 


This book is for beginners. , An attempt is made to exhibit the processes by 
which we know, by employing familiar examples and illustrations. Itisa 
good book for high schools and for beginners in pedagogy before taking 
up a larger book. It will give clear elementary ideas about the operation 
of the mind. Questions are added to each chapter. Size, 6] x 4}, 50 
pages. Limp cloth covers. Price, 25 cents. 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO., 61 East oth Street, New York 
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AS } g ; If you took ten thousand Superin- 
= e. . 
- i tendents, Principals, School Board 
~ ws 
ak 4° men, who ought to buy your goods, 
e 5 : 
Fe RS and stood them up in a row where 
» a . 
25 . 3 you could get at them consecutively, 
Pa 
ZR git you would surely make some sales 
as} Ss a 
pow & :§ Z8 before you got very far down the line. 
E 4% 
‘ ; s 3 > But before you got through, you would be very old and ve. 7 
y ag f a SL ms 2 tired, and other departments of your business would be very 

8 R a $3 much run down at the heel. 

* : 0 m Tell us your business story once and we will repeat it brightly, 
ce S 35 : effectively, convincingly —in various forms, always the same yet 
ra 3 always different; insistently, but with dignity; persistently, but 

4 - pleasantly. We will be right on the spot with every one of your 
6 = = s ten thousand men, bright and early the first Monday morning of 

i = 2 & each month for an entire year, at a cost of from lc. to 4c. per 

je “a8 2 | year per man. 

4 Ss ‘ ~ The plan will bring results— no question about it—no doubt 

2 > 8 

, 3 5 : about it. We'll give you evidence to back every word we say— 
- = s < the evidence of your own good common sense and the evidence 
an Z 8 3 of some of the best business men in America. 

O Te 

2 4 E 22 : Appress Apvertisinc DrpaRTMENT 
So 
5S  % 
. re g 
g- * Educational Publishers, 
oe © 4 
a d2 € 3 61 East Ninth Street, - - NEW YORK. 








x**x3x*«x KELLOGG’S KATALOGS ««3« x 


School Entertainment Katalog § |Teachers’ Kalalog. New Century Katalog. 
ia lite = : eed A de criptive list of pedagogical books and 
The cream of this Bineatnes. = pen 144 large pages illustrated— revised to date. teachers’ aids of all publishers. Over. 700 
over 150 new ones listed and described this The most complete list of books for teachers, best books listed, classified, many described. 
year. Free. teachers’ aids, etc.,in existence. Free. io ae ee 


E, L. KELLOGG & CO., Educational Publishers, 6) East 9th Street, New York. 






Some one has said that there is 


LUCK IN ODD NUMBERS 


If this is true, then teachers as a class are extremely fortunate. These 
odd numbers simply refer to the particular pages in DIXON’S PENCIL 


GUIDE where information can be found that will be helpful to all 
connected with educational work. The book is indexed by vocations 
and will be sent free on request. 
If you will tell us where you teach, and enclose 16c. 
in stamps, pencils worth double will accompany the book 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE COMPANY, Jersey city, J. 
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1] GRAND PRIZE ' 
Rene comes Award 
h \ WORLD'S FAIR 7 

> ST. Us Gy 


INTERNATIONAL 


RECENTLY ENLARGED 
WITH 


25,000 New Words and Phrases 


New Gazetteer of the World 
New Biographical Dictionary 
Edited by W. T. Harris, Ph.D.. LL.D., 
United States Commissioner of Education. 


2380 Quarto Pages. 5000 Illustrations. 
Also Webster’s Collegiate Dictionary 


1116 Pages. 1400 Illustrations. 
Regular Edition 7 x 10 x25 inches. 3 bindings. 
De Luxe Edition 534x85gx1!; in. Printed from 

same plates, on bible paper. 2 beautiful bindings. 


FREE, “ Dictionary Wrinkles.” Illustrated pamphieis. 
G. 6 C. MERRIAM CO. 
Publishers, Springfield, Mass. 
GET THE BEST - 


COLUMBIA [JNIVERSITY 


IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK 


SUMMER SESSION, 1905 
Thursday, July 6 to Thursday, August 17 


124 COURSES 





























Chemistry, Domestic “cience, 
Economics, Education, Eng- 
lish, Fine Arts, Geography. Geology, German, Greek, 
History. Latin, Manua Training, Mathematics, Me- 
chanical Drawing, Music, Nature Study, Philosophy, 
Physical Education, Physics, Physiology, Psychology, 
Romance Languages (including trench, Italian, and 
Spanish), Sociology. 

{instruction will be given by a staff of 31 professors, 
6 instructors, and 16 assistants. | body of teachers 
is selected mainly from tne statf of the University. 
Those from other institutions are: Mr. Cheshire Low- | 
ton Boone, Director of Drawin 
Montclair (in Manual! Training) ; enry David Gray, | 
of the University of Texas (in English): Professor 
Herman Horreil Horne, of Dartmcats, College (in | 
Education); Professor William Albert Nitze. of Am- | 
herst College (in Romance Languages); Professor | 
Walter Bowers Pillsbury, of the University of Michi- 
a (in Psychology); Professor Henry like Sleeper, of 
mith College (in Music); Mr. Edward Lawrence | 
Stevens, Associate City Superintendent of Schools, 
New York City (in Education): and Professor Chaun- 
cey Wetmore Wells, of the University of California 
(in English), 


Board and lodging may be had at Whittier Hall | 


>The Announcement is now ready and will be sent 
upon application to the 


SECRETARY, COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY, | 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 


NORTH AMERICAN 
GYMNASTIC UNION 


Normal School of Syesasties | 


558-663 BROADWAY 
MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 


GEO. WITTICH, OimccTtoR 





®END FOR CATALOO 








University of Chicago 


SUMMER QUARTER, JUNE 17-SEPTEMBER 1 








Forst Term, June 1i-July 27 
Second Term, July 28-September 1 
Registration for either term 
{ Instruction in all departments of Arts, ' itera- 
ture, and Science, and in the Schools of Law, 


Medicine, Divinity, and Education. 
Courses specially adapted to teachers. 


For circulars of information address 


The University of Chicago 
CHIcaGo, ILLINOIS 











pap DICTIONARY ga] 
KELLOGG’S AGENCY 
THE PRATT TEACHERS AGENCY 


and Industrial Art, | 


| 
| 


Teachers’ Agencies. 
VACANCIES FOR SEPTEMBER 


Vacancies are already coming in for the term beginning September, 1905. 
School superintendents, ae, and assistants are invited 
to send to us at once for circulars. Address 











THE 


BREWE 


ESTABLISHED 21 YEARS 
POSITIONS FILLED 6,900 


TEACHERS’ 
AGENCY. 


1302 AUDITORIUM BLDG. 
0) 8 CO7, Nee) 





| 
| 
| 








(Fifteenth year, same manager), has 
filled. hundreds of fine positions, 39 
states, at $4,000 down. Form for 
stamp. Recommends heartily. Con. 


H. S. KELLOGG, Manager 
“ ad stant demand for good teachers. 


31 Union Square NEW YORK 





70 Fifth Avenue 
New York 


| Recommends college and normal graduates, specialists, and other kencners to calles es. public and 
| private schools, and families Advises parents about schools WM. O. PRATT. Manager. 


‘'WARRENSBURG- MIDLAND TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


UF FICES -Room 92, When Building, Indianapolis, Ind.. Winnebago 
City, Mins.: Warrensburg, Mo; Townsend, Montana. 


Specialists for all departments without charge Special inducements to Principa's, Superiutend- 
ents, and Specialists. Largest Agency West of the Mississippi river. Manual Free. 


Tweak THE ALBERT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
C. J. Arsert, Manager 378 WABASH AVE,, CHICAGO, ILL. 
Largest Western Agency. National in its scope. Register Now for September 


Positions. Year Book containing valuable information free. 


FISHER = ACENCY 


A. G. FISHER, Prop. 
LONG EXPERIENCE, PROMPT, RELIABLE. 120 TREMONT ST., BOSTON 


THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


4 Ashburton Place, Boston. 156 Fifth Ave., New York. 1505 Penn. Ave. Washington. 
203 Michigan Boulevard, Chicago. 414 Century Building, Minneapolis. 

533 Cooper Building. Denver. 313 Rookery Block, Spokane 80 Third St. Portland. 
420 Parrott Building, San Francisco. 525 Stimscn Block, Los Angeles. 


SCHERMERHOR TEACHERS’ AGENCY oldest and dest known in U. S. Est. 1855 


3 East 14th St., New York Joun C. RockwEty, Maneger. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY Provices Schools of all Grades with 


competent Teachers. Assists Teachers 
in obtaining Positions. HARLAN P. FRENCH 81 Charel Street. Albany, N. Y. 
THE EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE ‘toler esc scesaey aa 


ative Lines. We should be pleased to explain our plans we oak Address 
HENRY SABIN, Manhattan Building. Des Moines, lowa 


AMERICAN AND FOREIGN TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


| Introduces to Colleges, Schools, and Families, Superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, 
| Governesses, for every Uepartment of Instruction: Recommends Good Schools to parents. Call 
|or Address Mrs M. J. YOUNG FULTON, Americao and Foreign Teachers’ Agency. 


| 23 Union Square, New York. 
Agency 


EASTERN sc 


“DRAWING” No. 365 


A PENCIL ESPECIALLY ADAPTED FOR SCHOOLS 























pom 8 the confidence of teachers and 








Teachers’ 50 Bromfield Street, BOSTON 


Miss E. F. FOSTER, Mgr. 








ROUND, NATURAL POLISH, EASY WRITING LEAD IN 
FIVE DEGREES OF HARDNESS: B, HB, H, HH, HHH 


FORK BOARD OF EDUCATION 


sn re ) NEW YORK 


0! N THE 


EBERHART FABER. (E 


FIRST PENGIL FACTORY 
ESTABLISHFD IN AMERICA 
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EIMER & AMEND 


205-211 Third Ave., New York 


Manufacturers and Importers of 


Chemicals, Chemical Apparatus, 
Physical Apparatus, Scien- 
tific Instruments, 
Everything needed in the Laboratory. Glass 


Blowing done on the premises. Metalware 
Manufacturing Department in the House 





e s 
New York University 
WASHINGTON SQUARE, N. Y. CITY. 
SC HO OL A Graduate School of 
professional uip- 
ment for teachers 
-erintendents,principals, supervisors, and pro- 
fessors in Normal Schools and the pedagogical 
THE REGISTRAR, 
Washington Square 


¢ = 

urnishin orou: 

of s f 

PEDA GOGYy wishi-g to fit them- 
selves to become sup- 

Department of Colleges. 

For Catalogue and information, address 
NEW YORK CITY 





AN EMINENT DISTINCTION 


ISAAC PITMAN’S 
SHORTHAND 


EXCLUSIVELY ADOPTED BY THE 
NEW YORK 
BOARD OF EDUCATION 
for the Day and Evening High Schools of 
Greater New York for a period of Five Years. 


Partiau List oF Books ADOPTED 


Isaac Pitman’s Shorthand Instructor = $1.50 
Practical Course in Touch Typewriting 5 
20th Century Dictation and Legal Forms A ig 


Send for cony of Pitman’s Journal 


ISAAC PITMAN & SONS, 31 Union Sq., N.Y. 
Summer School of the South 


UNIVERSITY OF TENNESSEE, ‘KNOXVILLE 
FouRTH SESSION 
BEGINS JUNE 20 and CLOosES JULY 28 





This school has won the reputation of being the best 
summer school for teachers in the country, and offers 
Southern teachers the best opportunity for improve- 
ment in scholarship, general culture, and professional, 
knowledge and training. 

75 Instructors, 130 fall courses, 50 or more popular lec- 
tures by some of the most prominent workers and 
speakers of the country. 

$3 Registration fee covers all charges for tuition, 
lectures, and entertainments. 


Board and lodging at reasonable rates 


Reduced ailroad rates from all 
Southern States 


For Announcement and further ioformation, address 


P. P. CLAXTON, Supt., Knoxville, Tennessee 


UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 


SUMMER SCHOOL 
Term—From July 5 to August 12 





Instruction will be on in Architecture, Astronomy, 
Botany, Chemistry, English and American Literatare, 
French, German, Greek, American and European 
History, Latin, Mathematics, Music, Physics, and 
Psychology. 

For information, address Prof. Arthur H. Quinn, 


Director, College Hall, University of Penne | 


sylvania, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Teachers’ Agencies 


one man idea is not common in agency work. The average manager does not like to risk his chance on 
THE a single man. tut when we have the right man we find it the wisest way. Twenty-five years ago 
the manager of this agency wanted a watch, and went to D. Valentine, the best jeweller Syracuse ever had. 
“How much do you want to pay?” ‘Perhaps $150." “Here is a Patek Philippe watch, part of their exbibit 
at the Philadelphia exposition, plain case, works as fine as any man needs, will last you all your life. That is 
the best $150 will buy.’ He took the watch, he carries it to-day, he will never carry any other unless he loses 
it; yet he bought it inside of five minutes. Mr. € Ty] the money would buy was much better than his 
Vaientine’s word that the watch was the best own judgement, and he relied upon it. We ap- 
ply this principle in agency work, When East Urange wanted a high school principal in 1900 we recommended 
one man, and he is there yet. When it wanted a grammar schoo! principal in 1904 we recommended one man, 
and he was elected. When Binghamton ask us to recommend for the vacancy this created, we named one man. 
The board spent two months over it, sent as far away as Kacine, Wis., to investigate candidates, but finally took 
the man we named the day the vacancy wascreated. We don’t always have the rigbt man, and when IDEA 
we haven’t we say 80; bat when we do have him we say so strongly; that is the one man 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN ACENCY, C. W. BARDEEN, SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


THE BREWER TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
(THE TEACHERS’ CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION) 

449 ASHLAND AVE., BUFFALO, NEW YORK 

THE WEST TEXAS SCHOOL BUREAU 


A System of Southern and Southwestern Teachers’ Agencies 


CENTRAL OFFICE: ABILENE, TEXAS. W. A. BYNUM, Gen’! Mer. 





























ESTABLISHED 
1884 














WANTED—Good teachers to test our ability to locate members. Judge for yourself our facilities upon consid- 
ering our numerous associate offices as follows: Macon, Ga.; Anniston, Ala.; Union City, Teun.; Kosciusko, 
Miss. ; Benton, La. ; Pine Bluff, ark. Southwestern Office, Phoenix, Arizona. We want good teachers, for we 
CAN PLACEthem. Weare registering good ones, and want to know it when you have knowledge of a vacancy. 
Weare prepared to fill any kind of position, where good material is needed. Address either office. 
5 
TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
Teachers wanted for good positions in all parts of the United States. 
: Registration fee holds good until we secure a position for you. 
W. X. CRIDER; ROME, NEW YORK 
PACIFIC Register with the agency that ison the ground. This Agency does 
the business in the Pacific Ni rthwest. It has located over 500 
TEACHERS’ teachers in Washington alone at $2,000.00 a year down. Write for 
A G EN oe 1905 year book and registration blank. B. W. BRINTNALL, Man- 
ager, 523 N. Y. Blk., Seattle, Wash. 
5 s s + 
Teachers’ Co-operative Association 
ORVILLE BREWER, Manager 1302 AUDITORIUM BLDG., CHICAGO 
HE B E ST THREE PUBLIC ScHooL VacaNcigs, the best two normal school 
vacancies and the best college vacancy, within the past year, in 
Pennsylvania, were filled directly through this agency. We want teachers for the best va- 
cancies in Pennsylvania and other states. For further information call to see or address 
ROBERT L. MYERS, ManaGcer (National Education Bureau), HaBRisBuRG, Pa. 
E. J. JOHNSON & CO. *xew' youn” 
Ewe Jeo r) NEW YORK 
PRODUCERS OF 

Real Slate Blackboards quarried by us from slate rock and finished a beautiful smooth surface. 
We quarry our blackboards from the Bangor vein of slate, celebrated for its strength and dense 
grain. Care is given to the finish of all of our boards, surfaces made absolutely smooth, joints 
perfect fitting ; nothing left undone to maintain our reputation of 20 years’ standing. 

We make up spaces to fitany dimensions. Write us for Blackboard pamphlet; it tells all about 
Blackboards, how made and how best put on the wall. Don’t use an imitation when the real 
thing may be obtained at so low a cost. 

RELIEF MAP’ SYSTEMATICCOLLECTIONS 
Mineralogy, Geology, Zoology for 
Schools of all grades, Lautern slides, etc. 

The WASHINGTON SCHOOL COLLECTIONS, put-up in 
strong, cloth-covered cases, and accompanied with model text- 
book, are easily in every respect the best and cheapest low-priced 
collections in the market. 40 Miveralsin good case, for $200. 40 
rocks with duplicate fragments, for $2.00. 24 types of invertebrates, 
for $8.50 Send for circulars 

13 EDWIN E. HOWELL, 612 17th St., N. W., Washington, D.C. 

Commissioner HARRIS says: ‘ Every school in the United States, in 

my opinion, should have these collections.’ 








READERS will confer a favor by mentioning THE SCHOOL JoURNAL when com- 
| municating with advertisers. 





An interesting point about the 


ESTERBROOK STEEL PENS —~eiimmp 


as all the stationers have them’ 


Is that the two points are smooth and even. Another point is that they are made in all = 9p of points, Fine, Blunt, Broad 


and Turned up. Still another point to be remembered is that they can be readily obtaine 


THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN MFG. CO. 


26 John St. New York 
Works: Camden.N.J 
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SLATE BLACKBOARD Staying Power 


ROOFING AND STRUCTURAL SLATE Tae 
THE EXCELSIOR SLATE COMPANY| TIRED BRAIN 


Manufacturers 


PEN ARGYL, PA. Horsford’s Acid Phos- 


phate keeps the mind clear, 
the nerve steady and the 

| body strong—a boon to the 
DUNTON AND KELLEY’S | overworked officeman, 


Inductive Course in English | teacher and student. 
: . 
is by far the best course I have seen published. The exercises | H ors{o r d S 


are suited to the children, very suggestive, and of wide scope. “ 
With such a course inferior teachers could teach language well, Acid 


and superior teachers also would find the books stimulating and 
helpful in a high degree.’’ HENRY LINCOLN CLAPP (Master | Phosphate. 
GEORGE PUTMAN School, Boston.) 


Published by THOMPSON, BROWN @& CO., Boston. 


Correspondence solicited F R F N C H ~— 


WE HAVE JUST PUBLISHED | for teaching French 


FOR THE USE OF KINDERGARTNERS stpubtd store, ell eft 


Daily Program of Gift and Occupation Work WILLIAM R. JENKINS 


851 and 853 Sixth Ave. 
By CAROLYN S. BAILEY and CLARA M. LEWIS 


~ 
HANDSOMELY BOUND IN CLOTH AND GILT. PRICE 50 CENTS. | — Specialty: CL ASS PIN s 
This book is an outline of hand work for each day of the kindergarten year. It represents the | High-grade work at low pr 
effort on the part of the authors to break loose from the older, scholastic use of kinder, —- a Write for illustrations. ions 
‘materal. and present a scheme of work based on children’s interests and the results of child study | Sone made free of charge. Satisfaction 
and genetic psychology. Le | guaranteed in every instance. 


We are giving special attention to JKINDE RCARTEN REVIEW. Price $1.00a year. Send | \ \ BUNDE & UPMEYER CO. 
rates. 


for circulars giving premium and ¢ 13 & 15 Wisconsin Street, 


MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY, _ :: :: Springfield, Mass. MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 


NEW YORK BOSTON PHILADELPHIA ATLANTA SAN FRANCISCO 


W, & A. K JOHNSTON'S 
NEW AMERICAN EDITION 


MAPS 


PRICES GREATLY REDUCED 





















































We have just issued the most + 
complete catalog of MAPS A. J. NYSTROM & CO. Smith Premier 
and GLOBES published, Sent SOLE UNITED STATES AGENTS isthe simplest and strong- 
upon request. 132-134 LAKE ST., CHICAGO. est ofall writing machines. 
| It does better work, does 
: | it quicker, lasts bon er, 
NOYES TWILIGHT STORIES | nial cach ean Gu the See 
Adopted in Boston, New York, Philadelphia and many other run than any other ty pe- 
smallercitiesand towns. Adapted for use in Fourth and Fifth | writing machine. It is 


Grades. 224 pages. Illustrated. Correspondence solicited The World’s Best 
PARKER P, SIMMONS, Publisher, 3VSCHVUvicRoetn She vise or 
Let us send you our little book telling 
all about it. Typewriter supplies. Ma- 
TRAN S LATIONS § chines rented. Stenographers furnished 
Suetieer Literal The Smith Premier 


Hamilton, Locke and Clark’s The Best Translations Typewriter Company 


pe—Well Printed—Fine Paper—Half-| New_ Copyright Introductions—New Type— 338 Broadway, New York 


Lonthor Beedin ——— Sides—Price Reduced | Good Paper—Well Bound—Convenient for the 
to $1.50, postpaid. Send for sample pages. | Pocket—Price, postpaid, 50 cents each. | er ST. SMO 


Catalogue Free—} TyAVID) McKAY, Publisher, 1022 Market St., Philadelphia 


Send for one. 

















